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who are insensible to the higher pleasures of life, and 
value wealth only for the gross delights it may procure 
for them,—delights which they are eager to enjoy, even 
though the enjoyment may cost them the respect of all 
decent people. But even such men and women are 
forced to maintain some degree of self-respect by seeking 
out and getting together enough of their own kind to 
make what will for the time pass with them as public 
opinion. But the majority of the rich are dependent 
upon the good will of the people at large, and the people 
themselves are to blame if they are not made to feel that 
it does not pay to be merely rich and nothing else. 


a 


Ir is possible for a boy to grow up with such a feeling 
about any illicit indulgence that the places where temp- 
tation is set forth will seem to him vulgar and repulsive. 
The orgies of men who. are excited by drink will not 
seem to him amusing, but degrading. The wild mirth 
of promiscuous assemblies, where passion rules the hour, 
will excite in him disgust. Highly cultivated and 
virtuous men or women will mingle with all sorts and 
conditions of men, in all private and public ways of life, 
and will not even be conscious of the suggestions and 
temptations which multiply themselves in the pathway 
of those who are without experience, without training, 
and who have never learned the taboo, which is another 
way of describing the law of self-restraint, and the 
habit which comes with a wise and virtuous self-control. 


& 


THERE has been some serious and a good deal of jocular 
writing about the kissing salutations which are so common 
in Western lands, and probably for good reasons, so un- 
usual in the Far East. Undoubtedly diseases are spread 
in this way, and yet, under the guise of affection, old 
people carry infection to babies and helpless children 
who often detest the salutes that are forced upon them. 
There has been a manifest decrease within a few years 
of the practice of such promiscuous caressing of children. 
Some parents have been wise enough to forbid it, and it 
will soon seem to be as vulgar as it certainly is irrational 
and dangerous. Older people may take their chances, 
but one who is instructed concerning the danger, will 
often look on with wonder while two ladies press to- 
gether two wet veils, which must be laden with all the 
microbes which such tissues can carry. 


st 


THE prophet, priest, and king as personages, or some 
one corresponding to them in State and Church, have 
always appeared in a well-ordered society. The prophet 
announces divine truth; the king enforces the law of 
righteousness; and the priest mediates between the 
sinner, his own conscience, the law he has broken, and 
the Being who is source and centre of the law and the 
truth. One of the direct causes, we hold, of defects in 
modern Christianity is the decline of the priesthood. 
Some have put away the priestly obligations: others have 
perverted them. Nowhere do we find a church which 
fully represents one of the most divine offices committed 
tos man. 

ie . 

THERE are common grounds of truth known and recog- 
nized by those who are spiritually minded and highly 
intelligent which would be a sufficient basis for a universal 
Church. But there is no creed in Christendom in which 
these truths by which men to-day live and move and 
have their being in the Highest have come to expression. 
In most of the creeds they are not even hinted at. How 
much of the Nicene or Athanasian creed could a large- 
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hearted man of affairs carry into the business of the world 
and find in it his inspiration, a guide.to effort, and a 
standard of right living? The psychologists to-day are 
carrying on researches which will, they hope, lead to 
some conclusion concerning the nature of the human 
mind and the secret of its operations. The public at large 
knows little and cares less about these studies, but they 
are exactly similar to the speculations of the schoolmen 
concerning the inscrutable God and the no less inscrutable 
humanity of which we are a part. These speculations 
handed down to us now in creeds are as monstrous and 
absurd as tests of salvability and right conduct, as would 
be the latest revelations of the psychologist concerning 
the subliminal self, if these were brought out and imposed 
upon society as material out of whichlaws of duty might 
be framed. 
ed 


SoME people treat it as a joke when a demand is made 
that unnecessary noise made by steam whistles and bells 
should be suppressed by law. Many people in good 
health do not mind these things. They get used to them 
and forget them, but thousands of invalids lose neces- 
sary rest and sleep because unnecessary noises disturb 
them. When they become sensible to noise, the suffering 
is sometimes intolerable. Carlyle suffered more waiting 
twenty-four hours for a rooster to crow than some people 
would if a menagerie were let loose. Artillerymen will 
lie down beneath their guns and sleep while the guns are 
fired over their heads. In nine cases out of ten there 
is no excuse for the shrieking of a steam whistle. 
Where one person is served by it, a hundred may be 
made unhappy and some of them put in peril of their 
lives. 

Sd 


LAst summer a farm laborer, by birth and training 
a Catholic, but now not a church attendant, said to the 
present writer: ‘‘When I lie awake at night, I think and 
wonder whether our spirits live after we die. I wonder 
what he who made us gave us our spirits for, if they are 
just to live here a little while and that is the whole of it. 
One of my friends down in the town told me the other 
day that he talked with a man, who knows about all 
there is to know, and he said there was no such thing 
as life after death. We live and die and that is the end 
of us. Now,” he said, ‘‘what do you think of it?” 
To which we replied that we thought that man who knew 
so much might have been in better business, and then 
we improved the occasion. 


Harvard University and Unitarians. 


In the last annual report of President Eliot of Harvard 
University we find the following important paragraph: 
‘‘Francis Greenwood Peabody, Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals, who, in conjunction with the Board of 
Preachers, had had charge of the religious services of the 
University since May, 1886, asked to be relieved of this 
function in June last, in view of his proposed absence at 
Berlin, and of the increase in his duties as a teacher 
consequent on the endowment of the courses of instruc- 
tion in his charge. The corporation recognized the 
propriety of his request, although they regretted very 
much to lose his services in the conduct of Appleton 
Chapel, Prof. Peabody having had general charge of 
the chapel ever since attendance at religious services 
was made completely voluntary throughout the uni- 
versity. Many persons looked forward to this experi- 
ment with grave apprehensions, and prophesied its 
speedy failure. Its remarkable success has been due 
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to Prof. Peabody’s good judgment and zeal, and to the 
enthusiasm and cordial co-operation of the successive 
members of the Board of Preachers. In June last 
the President and—Fellows voted ‘that Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Parkman Professor of Theology, have general 
charge of the services in Appleton Chapel, in co-operation 
with the Board of Preachers, until further order of the 
president and Fellows.’ Prof. Moore is a Congrega- 
tionalist. For about ninety years—that is, ever since the 
college has maintained religious services distinct from 
those of the First Parish Church in Cambridge—these 
services have been in the hands of members of the Uni- 
tarian body, although since 1881 ministers of many 
different denominations have been systematically em- 
ployed as preachers of the college pulpit.” 

In these words the Unitarian president of Harvard 
University announces the severing of the last tie that 
binds the university as a whole to the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. ‘The first step was taken when $140,000 was raised 
among Unitarians for the further endowment of the 
Harvard Divinity School, with the provision that the 
school should cease to be sectarian and that professors 
should be appointed to the several chairs without re- 
gard to anything but their fitness to teach ethics and 
theology, and to illustrate the truths of religion accord- 
ing to the methods of science accepted in other depart- 
ments of the university. 

In accordance with this arrangement the school has 
been conducted by a faculty representing several differ- 
ent denominations. Unitarians have their share in the 
work for the present, but there is no reason why in time 
their places should not successively be filled by members 
of other denominations who have the authority of ex- 
perts. The president of the university has twice made 
the statement in annual reports that, in justice to the 
Unitarian founders, the professor of theology ought 
always to bea Unitarian. This statement, however true 
in fact, is not legally binding; and, so far as we know, 
nothing in the laws of the university will prevent at 
some future time the disappearance of Unitarians from 
the teaching force, in the same way that they have now 
ceased to control the services of worship. This con- 
tingency Unitarians faced when they endowed the 
Divinity School and declared themselves in favor of un- 
sectarian education in all our universities, colleges, and 
public schools. They did not surrender without count- 
ing the cost, and they did not intend that their movement 
should be a retreat from the field of action and progress, 
but rather an advance. Least of all had they any in- 
tention to make it possible for some other denomina- 
tion to step in and assume the control which they had 
relinquished. 

He must be a simple-minded observer who does not 
see that this giving up of the prestige, the power, and the 
influence of a great university means at least tem- 
porary weakening and great loss to the little body of 
Unitarians who had for eighty years been able to give 
and take on equal terms with the university at Cam- 
bridge. It has sometimes been amusing and sometimes 
irritating to hear men of the order of ‘‘parsonettes,”’ 
as Phillips Brooks called them, on Commencement Day 
discuss with glee the prospect that some time they and 
their church would, through the increase of alumni 
whom they had trained for the purpose, come into pos- 
session of this rich inheritance. But whatever Uni- 
tarians may lose by their self-effacement will not be- 
come the prize of any other denomination seeking to 
intrench itself within the walls of our university. 

_ Excepting where they have been compelled to estab- 
lish schools in order to protect their boys and girls from 
a system of proselyting which they abhorred, Unitarians 
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have consistently advocated the release of education 
from sectarian control; and, where they have founded 
schools for boys and girls to be wholly controlled by 
Unitarian trustees, they have made them so free that 
children might be sent to them, and have been sent, 
from Protestant and Catholic families, with the full 
knowledge that no effort would be made to draw them 
away from the church in which they were born and bred. 
In later years, when these boys and girls have come to 
years of discretion and seek the college and university, 
there has been no hesitation whatever on the part of 
Unitarians to declare and advocate for them the doctrine 
of academic freedom from all sectarian control. ‘This 
principle of liberty has now gained such a footing in this 
country that the tide sets strongly toward emancipation 
for all colleges under Protestant control, and even for 
a relaxation of exclusive authority in the case of Catholic 
universities. At whatever cost to themselves, the 
principles and practices of academic liberty will be ad- 
vocated and defended by Unitarians. 


Taking Thought. 


Take no thought for to-morrow. This and the con- 
tiguous passages of the Lord’s Prayer have been in- 
terpreted to teach a sort of fatalism, as if the Master 
should say: Planning and scheming are of no account, 
and forethought is folly. God will take care of you 
without any care of your own. ‘‘Why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, That Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” This impression of the lesson is in- 
tensified when we read farther that we should take no 
thought concerning what we shall eat, or what we shall 
drink, or what we shall wear; for our heavenly Father 
knows that we are in need of these things. If this in- 
terpretation is correct, then modern life has been built 
upon an entirely unchristian basis. Wedo take thought 
for to-morrow, and consider it to be a civic and religious 
duty. Yet somehow we have a growing consciousness 
in modern society that we have overdone this business, 
and that there is a deep, keen, incisive lesson in the words 
of Jesus which we have overlooked. Our anticipation 
of possible trouble ahead has grown upon us, until the 
characteristic of civilization is worry, hurry, fret, and 
fretfulness. It has entered into our moral and religious, 
as well as physical, life. Our church life is as full of fret 
as all the rest,—perhaps more so. We are unwilling 
to let to-morrow develop its own cares. 

The lesson of Jesus is certainly contradictory to the 
divine working in nature,—if interpreted as forbidding 
forethought. We pull from a cherry-tree a twig of 
this year’s growth. The leaves have fallen, and there 
is no sign of life. The year’s work is evidently done. 
Yet the botanist or naturalist looks a little farther, and 
he finds, in all the leaf axils, buds nicely rolled up, and 
covering a germ for another year’s growth. In fact, 
every twig of this year grew from a last year’s bud. 
Did God take no thought for to-morrow when he created 
these buds? The twig held in your fingers contains not 
only pointed buds for another year’s foliage, but certain 
rounded buds which you have learned to know indicate 
the blossom and fruitage of 1906. Jesus, in another 
passage, tells us that he works as his Father works, and 
we are bidden to do the same. Looking farther, we find 
that the whole world is packed with anticipation; that, 
in fact, the years are linked together with thinking and 
forethinking. 

Is it not a more just interpretation, then, to suppose 
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Jesus is warning us from that disturbed and unfaithful 
forelooking which destroys the fellowship between us 
and nature; that is, the Father? Does he not say to us 
work, but work in faith. Believe that God is working 
in you even as he works in the birds and the grass and 
the lilies. Take no fret for to-morrow, but do faithfully 
the things that belong to to-day,.and have faith that the 
right will bring forth the right. This accords with the 
rest of the Sermon on the Mount, which bids us to ask 
and to seek, and to knock and to do, as well as to listen. 
‘‘He that doeth the will of my Father shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Is it not possible for us to enter 
into a great union with the divine Father, and to so work 
with him that we may have peace of mind and an ever- 
upward look? The whole tenor of the gospel of Jesus 
is that no man need to live and work alone; that the high 
privilege of every human being is to occupy the place of 
the child, over whom watches a Father, guiding, directing, 
and making certain that right attempts shall bring forth 
right harvests. We have; then, in these passages of the 
Sermon on the Mount, only another form of the lesson 
to do with our might what our hands find to do, to trust 
God and keep our hands busy. 

We imagine that, as we come closer to the Oriental 
Christ, we shall learn to interpret in Occidental language. 
A recent French writer says: ‘‘The real strength of Christi- 
anity is yet to be shown. We have reached an era when 
it will be very difficult to localize it or to interpret it 
in local colors. But then, and only then, will there be 
possible the right sort of appeal to the individual. Chris- 
tianity is becoming a science. It is to become a study 
of man, of men as created by processes and influences and 
conditions.’’ When that era is well upon us, Christianity 
will become the religion of a very practical sort of living. 
It will be delivered from all mysticism and other world- 
liness, and will have a very homelike place in our every- 
day life,—in our wheat fields and gardens, in our count- 
ing rooms and in our kitchens. Our churches will not 
be filled with talk about a life that is unknown and 
unseen, but will make more vigorous and beautiful the 
manly use of the present world. We imagine that 
Luther Burbank is a better type of the true Christian 
than Saint Dominic and Saint Francis. 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Leadership of Jesus. 


What a joy it is to have a teacher whose life is in every 
way on the plane of his teachings, a leader whose unfailing 
power lies in the simplicity and attainableness of the 
ideals he sets forth: There are those who still love to 
think of Jesus as a Saviour. Doubtless there are indi- 
viduals who need the kind of help that is expressed in 
the old idea of a saviour, persons so weak and dependent 
that some strong friend must lift their burdens for them. 
Doubtless, moreover, there are moments and situations 
when the strongest of our race may accept self-sacrificing 
aid from another. But for most men and under most 
conditions Jesus is a saviour only in the sense in which a 
great military leader who comes upon a lost field just in 
time to reconstruct the battle, impart courage to the 
soldiers’ hearts, and lead them back to victory, is a saviour. 
Such a general does not in person assume the suffering 
and the fighting, and so win the victory. On the contrary, 
he inspires the men in the ranks to endure suffering, 
do the fighting, and win the victory. He saves the day, 
but only by wise leadership and inspiring example, not 
by personal achievement. Such is our modern conception 
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of Jesus asa saviour. He saves the day in many a moral 
struggle by the power of his leadership over human 
souls rather than by the amount of the work he does 
himself or the magnitude of the burdens he takes upon 
his shoulders. 

Study whatsoever incident you will in the career of 
Jesus, and you will find that the lasting power of it lies 
not. so much in what Jesus himself was doing for others, 
as in the glory of the ideal he was setting forth to inspire 
self-sacrificing, successful action on the part of innumer- 
able others. One who takes this conception of the power 
of the life of Jesus will inevitably make little use of the 
term ‘‘saviour,’’ preferring the more accurate term of 
‘leader.’ Jesus is the greatest of the world’s leaders 
because he leads in the deepest things.of life, and because, 
by his unclouded success in personally obeying his own 
ideals, he has made it clear that all men may live on the 
same high plane. As a leader he is brought near to us 
by the perfection of his life. He sets us free from that 
mistaken notion that to be faulty is to be human. This 
is not true. To be faulty is to be something less than 
human. The nearer moral perfection we get the closer 
do we come to the human ideal, the true sonship to God. 
Jesus has been and is the closest spiritual friend of every 
man who is obeying high ideals, because he is strictly 
human, because the perfect things we see in him are 
made by him so plain and convincing as to make us under- 
stand we can be like him. Whosoever could discover a 
flaw in the moral nature and life of Jesus would by that 
act set Jesus apart from human life and make him less 
of a leader for the world. On the other hand, whosoever 
even faintly understands the moral greatness of Jesus 
must thereby recognize that moral greatness is possible 
for himself. 

The leadership of Jesus consists in the convincing 
revelation of the beauty of the perfect life which he set 
forth. The more we think of him, the more we must 
yield to the power of splendid ideals and to the joy of 
hero worship that mood of fine admiration which does 
more to strengthen one in the face of temptation and to 
lead one on to the moral heights of life than any other 
motive could. So far as our moral growth is concerned, 
it is better for us to admire a good soul than to fear 
punishment, better for us to meditate upon exalted prin- 
ciples than to feel that we are driven onward in an un- 
willing spirit by some mysterious power whose commands 
we do not understand. We are a world of progressive 
spirits. In every moment of life the things that can help 
us most are light, inspiration, and leadership. We may 
at times need punishment, but that is a temporary and 
slight thing. We may at times need help from without 
or from above, but that again is exceptional and tem- 
porary. What we continually need is what Jesus gives, 
the influence of ideals that thrill our souls, arouse our 
fainting courage, and convince us day by day that we 
can do the good things that we desire to do. 

Jesus leads not by saving, but by guiding; he leads by 
virtue of having himself been on earth that lovely and 
perfect moral power which all the children of God may 
be; he leads by the directness and power with which he 
has set forth the fundamental principles of man’s growth 
and of the soul’s relation to God; he leads because he 
has set forth unto all men in absolute perfection the sub- 
lime ideal of the life of self-surrender. Following after 
him we are inspired to seek, not our own will, but God’s 
will, and to seek our own happiness only in so far as it 
is embodied in the eternal happiness of all souls. 

Such a leader as this the world can never outgrow or 
dispense with. Inasmuch as this is a leader who has not 
undertaken to do anything once for all as an atoning 
sacrifice for all human souls, independence and personal 
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initiative are left forever to each newly rising soul. For 
the winning of his own victories and the building up of 
his own character each soul forevermore may take, if 
he will, the matchless inspiration of a life which in itself 
succeeded perfectly in obedience to the eternal laws of 
the soul’s growth. The strongest may always accept 
such leadership as this, the weakest may always find 
power to lay hold on it. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


INDICATIONS of an inclination on the part of both miners 
and operators to avert an industrial struggle that might 
bring about heavy hardships for organized industries and 
individual consumers were apparent at the meeting of 
the special scale committee of the United Anthracite 
Mine Workers of Pennsylvania and presidents and other 
officials of coal mining companies in New York last week. 
President Mitchell of the United Mine Workers of America 
outlined the demands of the miners, and at the conclusion 
of the conference sub-committees representing each of the 
contending interests were appointed to consider the issues 
in specific form. The deliberations of the miners’ sub- 
committee disclosed the conviction, on the part of the 
labor leaders, that for the present it would be injudicious 
to present to the operators a demand for the exclusion of 
non-union labor from the mines. That in itself was re- 
garded as a marked concession to the position of the mine 
owners. 

J 


A DESIRE to purge themselves from the stigma of the 
recent disclosures of dishonesty and corruption in the 
management of the great insurance companies of New 
York is indicated by the action of the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s self-investigating committee. In 
a supplemental report made last week, the committee 
holds that the company’s contributions to the Republican 
national committee in the last three campaigns, amounting 
to $148,702.50 in all, were not legally justified, and rec- 
ommends that proceedings be begun to recover the 
money. Ina letter to the special investigating committee 
of the Mutual Life, Justice Rufus W. Peckham of the 
United States Supreme Court recommends that a suit be 
immediately begun against Richard A. McCurdy, former 
president of that Company, to recover funds belonging to 
the corporation for which he has not properly accounted. 
Mr. Peckham’s recommendation met with a favorable 
response from Charles A. Peabody, the new president of 
the Mutual. 

& 


THE necessity of sweeping reforms in the consular 
service was vigorously impressed on the minds of Congress 
by Secretary Root on last Friday. In arguing before the 
House Committee on foreign affairs for favorable action 
on the consular bill passed by the Senate, Mr. Root in- 
sisted specially upon the retention of the provision for a 
rigid inspection of the activities of consuls abroad. The 
secretary informed the committee that the department 
had information of gross irregularities in the official 
transactions of consuls,—such as the sale of certificates 
of admission to Chinamen who were not entitled to them, 
and illegal partnerships with local attorneys for conducting 
consular business. It was explained by Mr. Root that 
there was something in the Orient and the tropics which 
tended to warp the American sense of integrity, and 
that the consciences of officials were frequently in need 
of the quickening effect of regular supervision. 
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A DEFINITE step forward in a movement of profound 
interest to American shipbuilders and shippers was taken 
on February 14, when the United States Senate passed the 
subsidy shipping bill by a vote of 38 to 27. Under the 
provisions of the bill thirteen new contract mail lines are 
established, and the subvention to the Oceanic line, 
running from the Pacific Coast to Australasia, is increased. 
Of the thirteen new lines, three leave Atlantic coast 
ports, one running to Brazil, one to Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina, and one to South Africa; six from ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and four from Pacific coast ports, for 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Mexico, Central America, 
and the Isthmus of Panama. A subvention at the rate 
of $5 per gross ton per year is granted to cargo vessels 
engaged in foreign trade of the United States. The crea- 
tion of a naval reserve force of ten thousand officers and 
men is another feature of the measure. 


md 


THE effect of the Chinese boycott upon American 
goods is thus summarized by R. P. Schwerin, vice- 
president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, inarecent 
statement in New York: ‘‘The American trade with 
China is practically gone, and there is likely to be greater 
trouble this summer. I wouldn’t give a cent for the life 
of any Caucasian missionary this summer who doesn’t 
get out of the interior. The boycott is back of it.” A 
confidential report obtained by an American commercial 
agency from its correspondent at Shanghai is authority 
for the statement that the Chinese imperial government 
has recently placed an order for one million small arms 
and one hundred cannon with the Krupp Arms Factory 
at Essen, Germany, and that the organization of the 
Chinese forces upon a modern basis is progressing with a 
rapidity and completeness that surpass all expectations. 
Official confirmation of these details of China’s awakening 
is not, of course, available. 


ad 


THE most recent events in Russia indicate that Count 
Witte’s experiment in the modernization of the Russian 
governmental system is approaching a crisis, and that 
that crisis is near at hand. The immediate issue appears 
to be the premier’s determination to curtail the powers 
of governors-general, who have been applying a policy of 
repression with a degree of energy that has reflected 
badly upon the central government. M. Durnovo, 
minister of the interior, is opposing the premier’s inten- 
tions in that direction, and on the other hand is counte- 
nancing the violent tactics of the reactionary governors- 
general. It is apparent that a trial of strength between 
M. Witte, as an exponent of Russian liberalism, and M. 
Durnovo, as the agent of the reactionary party, must 
inevitably occur in the immediate future. It is wholly 
unlikely that the present situation can continue, nor does 
it appear that the dismissal of the reactionary minister 
of the interior will be accomplished easily. 


ed 


By a vote of the Unionist leaders on Wednesday of 
last week, Arthur J. Balfour, the former premier, was 
retained in the leadership of his party. This was ac- 
complished, however, by a degree of concession to Mr. 
Chamberlain which has been met with considerable 
dissatisfaction in the ranks. Before the Unionist meet- 
ing was held, the party organs published a correspondence 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, in the course 
of which the former made the following confession of 
political faith: ‘‘Fiscal reform is and must remain the 
first constructive work of the Unionist party. The 
objects of such reform are to secure more equal terms of 
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competition for British trade and closer commercial 
union with the colonies. . . . The establishment of a 
moderate general tariff on manufactured goods, not 
imposed for the purpose of raising prices or giving arti- 
ficial protection against legitimate competition, and the 
imposition of a small duty on foreign corn are not in 
principle objectionable.” 
ad 


TuHaTt the old-age pension plan will figure as an issue 
in British politics is indicated by the replies which Premier 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith, chancellor of the 
exchequer, made last week to a deputation of workingmen, 
who called on them to advocate the establishment of a 
national system of old-age-pensions. After declaring 
their sympathy with the objects of the deputation, the 
two leaders of the liberal government expressed the opin- 
ion that, with greater care in the administration of the 
country’s finances, it would not be impossible to provide 
money from imperial sources for such a beneficent scheme. 
The old-age pension is an established institution in Prussia, 
where the funds for the payments to old and disabled 
workmen are obtained by a general tax on wages. 


wt 


WHILE Austria-Hungary finds herself a minor power 
at Algeciras, an even more serious situation confronts her 
in the Balkans, where Bulgaria and Servia have formed 
a customs union which the statesmen at Vienna regard as 
a possible beginning of a military alliance of the Balkan 
States. Supported vigorously by Bulgaria, Servia has 
declined to abrogate the treaty at the repeated demands 
of Austria-Hungary. The position of the Austro-Hun- 
garian foreign office in the controversy is weakened ma- 
terially by the fact that the Hungarians are doing every- 
thing in their power to counteract the activities of the 
statesmen at Vienna by assuring the Servians that they 
have nothing to fear from Austria. In the mean while 
negotiations are in progress between Sofia and Bucharest 
to conclude a Bulgaro-Roumanian treaty similar to the 
agreement with Servia which is now agitating Austrian 
diplomacy. 


Brevities, 


Birds of a feather flock together; and they will stay 
together no longer than they are drawn by common 
aims and desires. 


Churches that believe in heaven and hell as eternal 
states ought to admit to their fellowship on earth all 
persons whom they believe will be admitted into heaven. 


The editor receives many invitations to give to good 
causes of which he approves; but, if he were to give to all 
of them what would be considered a reasonable amount, 
the total would exceed his income. 


Whether or not Abraham was an historical character, 
the story of Abraham presents to the world an heroic type 
of character,—an old-fashioned gentleman of the earlier 
time whom the world will never forget. 


The latest explanation of the culture and prosperity of 
ancient Athens is that socialism lay at the base of it, 
but, if so, it was a socialism which encouraged and per- 
mitted the worst forms of human slavery. 


There are evils attending the factory system, but they 
are not so great as they were within the memory of all 
persons of middle age. The evils are now admitted, 
and they will be corrected. Once they were not even 
admitted. 
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In the hands of an expert, statistics is the science of 
classified facts relating to the conditions of a people in a 
state; but, as commonly made, statistics is nothing but 
classified gossip, and has no more value than anything 
that ‘‘they say.” 


Instead of arguing as to what will happen when the 
absolute authority of the Bible is denied, it would be 
better to compare the moral standards of the churches 
which represent the most strict and the most liberal 
doctrines of Biblical authority and see what has happened. 


Perhaps there are as many ministers preaching straight 
Unitarianism in evangelical pulpits as there are in all 
our Unitarian churches. These.men do good where 
they are; but we believe that their infliience will be more 
than doubled when they are forced, as they will be, to 
declare themselves in full and to endure the temporary 
odium which will follow. 


Apropos to the discussion now going on concerning the 
pay of evangelists, there is a discussion in Canadian papers 
about the $1,600 check Evangelist Torrey received for 
three weeks’ work. Some hold that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and others insist that the cause of evangelism 
is brought into contempt when it becomes known that a 
revivalist receives pay at the rate of $25,000 a year and 
expenses. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The New Hymn-Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


One week ago there was issued by the music publishing 
house of G. Schirmer, New York, a book entitled ‘‘An 
Anthem-book for Use in Liberal Churches.” This 
publication is similar in origin, character, and purpose to 
the one issued last November by Oliver Ditson Company, 
consisting of forty anthems approved and commended 
by the Committee for the Improvement of Church 
Music, appointed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In this case,as in the former, the music of the 
anthems was carefully scrutinized by Mr. Arthur 
Foote, Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley, and Mr. F. W. 
Wodell, and the words by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot and 
other ministerial members of the committee. As a re- 
sult of this labor, we have a_ collection of church 
anthems of ‘‘admirable musical quality and especially 
adapted for use in the service of worship of liberal 
Christian churches.” 

The book is printed on paper of substantial quality, 
bound in paper covers with cloth back, and sells at the 
reasonable price of $1 per copy. Among the familiar 
composers represented in the collection are Barnby, 
Burdett, Chadwick, Goss, Roberts, Stainer, Sullivan, 
and Tours. As a whole,it may be said that the anthems 
are somewhat longer and of a more elaborate character 
than those contained in the Ditson collection. As 
the secretary of the committee which is responsible 
for the publication of this book, I beg to commend it to 
the serious attention of our choir-masters and ministers. 

I may add that the committee expects to publish, 
within the course of a couple of months, still a third 
collection of this same character, through the house of 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. Due notice will be given 
of the appearance of this book. 

JOHN Haynes HoLMEs. 

DORCHESTER CENTRE, MASss. 
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For the Christian Register. 


. On Finding an Old Book of Sermons. 


BY EFFIE SMITH, 


I rounD a time-worn volume, long unread, 
And on the yellow fly-leaf traced the name 
Of him who owned it, while vague pity came 

For those who, on still Sabbath days far fled, 

Above its pages bent the reverent head, 

To read of doom decreed and endless shame 
Predestined, and the stern, resistless aim 
Of a great Will, mysterious and dread. 


O steadfast souls that, dimmed by errors vast, 
Served well your God, whose face was so obscure, 
And, toiling through your arduous day, at last 
Did make your calling and election sure, 
From us the darkness of your age has past, 
Still may your zeal and earnestness endure! 


Meditations on the Ministry in a “Remote Place.” 


i 


That everything is charming in Boston, I will allow; but the 
notion that nothing is charming anywhere else is a miserably nar- 
row and perverted idea.—Letter of Jared Sparks, quoted in ‘‘The 
New Unitarian,” January, 1906. 


In a certain house which I know in one of our bustling 
Western towns there hangs a_ seventeenth-century 
map, the work of some Old World engraver. The Con- 
tinent of Europe is laid out decorously enough, with its 
Paris and Amsterdam and Rome. But, when the en- 
graver passed beyond the familiar bounds, his imagination 
overcame his knowledge. And so beyond the Hebrides 
he sketched in a sportive mermaid peering after a Span- 
ish galleon, while such remote corners as Plymouth Plan- 
tations and Virginia he populated with unicorns and 
griffins and grotesque savages. As I looked at his quaint 
conceits the other day, the thought came to me-anew, 
How little human nature differs from age to age! I have 
some friends, above whom the State House dome on 
Beacon Street glows benignantly, whose imaginations, 
I believe, people with not dissimilar monstrosities these 
mysterious wastes which shroud themselves in gloom 
beyond the Hudson. To them Arkansas and Texas and 
lowa are remote and grewsome spots where wild advent- 
ures are to be encountered by those bold enough to pene- 
trate them. Yet here in Aurelia, where my ministry lies, 
we do not think of ourselves as beyond the uttermost 
edge of civilization. May not Boston be reached in 
something more than forty-eight hours? Is not Friday’s 
Weekly Transcript delivered in Monday morning’s 
mail? I often think of good Dr. T. L. Eliot’s reported 
saying when some tactful person asked him how he could 
endure to live in so ‘‘remote”’ a place as Portland, Ore.: 
“But Oregon isn’t remote: Oregon is right here. It’s 
Boston that’s remote.”” When I quote this to my friend 
who went from the Divinity School to the First Parish 
pulpit of Belham,—whence he can walk into 25 Beacon 
Street in two hours,—he smiles; but for himself he pre- 
fers to be nearer the centre of American life, It is, 
however, a fallacy to assume that the Hub of the universe 
and the centre of American life are necessarily coinci- 
dent. That wisdom, like empire, moves westward, was 
delightfully illustrated in the small Chicago boy’s an- 
swer to his Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘Why did the 
wise men come from the East?” she asked him. ‘‘Be- 
cause they were wise men,” was the double-barrelled 
reply. 

After all, how much depends upon which way one looks. 
From Aurelia to Boston isn’t half so far as from Boston 
to Aurelia, The atmosphere between the two cities 
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has curious telescopic qualities. It is as though the big 
end of the telescope were at Boston and the little end 
at Aurelia. We can discern Boston near at hand and 
quite as large as life, but Boston sees Aurelia as aston- 
ishingly far removed and small. I have in vain suggested 
that the illusion was due to looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope. But I sometimes question whether 
it is really the telescopic quality of the atmosphere 
which makes my brethren shudder at ‘‘remoteness”’ 
so much as a certain chilliness toward Unitarianism 
which blows across these dim wastes. It was so some 
fifty years ago when Starr King sent his trumpet call 
to his young colleagues no longer to ‘‘sit huddled round 
the cosey stove of civilization in dear old Boston,’’ but to 
come out into the open. In truth it is more stimulating 
for the young to exercise in a nipping air, even in the 
backwoods, than to settle comfortably down into the 
complaisant quietude of a first parish. There is a certain 
broadening quality inherent in our far-stretched parishes, 
which is often lacking in the narrower, if more carefully 
cultivated, glebes of the far North-east. One can ‘‘grow”’ 
here without any danger of encroaching on his brother 
parson’s preserves. From Aurelia, for instance, Uncle 
Sam carries my pastoral messages to inhabitants of five 
States and an island of the sea; and, as I thus go a-fish- 
ing for men, there come to my nets all sorts and con- 
ditions, effectually dissipating the ancient myth that 
our liberal faith is an esoteric doctrine for the wise and 
cultured only. Happy is the man who has not limited 
his experience to one settled and conventional corner 
of our far-flung land, but who has learned something 
of ‘‘her infinite variety.” He who comes to one of these 
“remote” churches will find that they offer unexpected 
and delightful opportunities for agile wits and stiff 
backbones. Out here we are still ‘‘infidels” or ‘‘athe- 
ists.’ We are marked men in the eyes of some almost 
‘raised to that bad eminence” where ‘‘Satan exalted 
sat.”” (To how few nowadays is it given to exemplify 
a Miltonic verse!) Some day, perchance, we may even 
overhear people pointing us out as ‘‘the great infidel 
preacher.”’ Then we drink of fame indeed. Even among 
those not unfriendly to us we achieve a certain prom- 
inence which has its charms for our vanity. As my 
colleague in Texanopolis sagely writes, ‘‘You are the 
most learned, most eloquent, most pious, indeed the 
only Unitarian parson in the whole State of Aurelia, 
and bid fair to maintain that distinction until another 
settles there.” 

The truth is our New England churches have failed 
conspicuously in their duty, not only to the ‘young 
sprigs of divinity” (as Prof. Thayer used to call us) 
who year by year leave Cambridge, but also to these 
“remote” parishes beyond the pale. The trouble 
lies here. All the vacant pulpits lying so near to Cam- 
bridge that a divinity student may reach them on 
Saturday night and return for Monday’s lectures watch 
with hungry eyes the rising Channings, and Beechers, 
and Sam Joneses, as they emerge into the distinction 
of their senior year. The promising youths are eagerly 
sought not seldom to the unfortunate exclusion of 
far better though older men; and, by the time they 
receive their degrees, they are usually snugly fitted into 
some venerable armchair already softly quilted and left 
warm by a long line of saintly predecessors. 

In the mean time these ‘‘remote” but equally hungry 
parishes can hardly make their calls heard so far. Per- 
force, they have to wait, or content themselves with us, 
who perhaps lacked something of the social graces or 
literary attainments to please the fastidious. But, after 
all, will not the young bird fly better for being crowded 
out of the warm shelter of the nest? And shall not we 
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more quickly leave our callowness behind us if we go 
where the traditions of two centuries do not support 
us, but where we have to stand upon our own feet and 
plan our own campaigns? Yes, campaigns; for Aurelia 
is on the firing-line. Some of my good Boston friends 
thought the fighting was all over until the rattling 
musketry of the Church Federation woke them from 
their liberal dreams. But here we are skirmishers 
before the army of the liberal faith. That’s the place 
for the young enthusiast. Let the big guns boom in 
support behind us. Our New England churches ought 
to turn the cold shoulder on the divinity student. Let 
them agree that for at least five years after graduation 
he shall find no pulpit open to him for settlement within 
three hundred miles of Boston. That would insure a 
banishment—oh, so remote—to fields where he is greatly 
needed, and where he would catch fresh intimations 
of the vastness of the work yet before our liberal Chris- 
tianity. It would give many a youth one of the most 
delightful opportunities of life, the opportunity of going 
where he is not desired by the great majority of folk, and 
there making himself indispensable. These distant 
parishes would rejoice to see that day, and New England 
would greatly profit by the broader vision of such of the 
banished prophets as eventually returned. Furthermore, 
the sending North, West, and South of our young ‘“‘wise 
men from the East” would save our New England parishes 
from the folly of choosing some inexperienced youth to 
the exclusion of older men who have every claim of hon- 
orable and wise service to be considered first. Gentle- 
men of the Parish Committees of the New England 
Churches, will you not lend your aid in such ways to the 
advancement of our liberal faith? The call for volun- 
teers sings along the line of the ‘‘remote” places, the 
skirmishers are sorely needed: will not you cheer them 
on to the front? 


A Modern Prophet on Revivals. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Our age is unquestionably an era of prophets, regard- 
ing the prophet as the man of moral and spiritual in- 
sight, of clear vision of principles and tendencies, of large 
and growing ideals, of faith in the living and present 
God. The prophet’s foresight is based upon insight. 
His function is to forecast, in the vision of genius, the 
ideals toward which men should aspire, and for the realiza- 
tion of which they should strive, and to marshal them 
in the struggle for their attainment. The prophet has 
an unshaken faith in the inevitableness of human progress, 
moral, religious, social, political. He believes ‘‘that 
to-day is better than yesterday, and that to-morrow 
will be better than to-day.”’ 

The prophet recognizes the good that has been wrought 
by the men of the past. He is the man of perspective. 
He is no mere iconoclast, who ‘‘pulls down and roots 
up and destroys” indiscriminately. He ‘‘takes the idols 
from their niches so tenderly that we might suppose 
him to be worshipping them.” If he destroys, it is 
only that he may build something better. He is not 
deluded into the absurdity that truth originates with the 
men of to-day. He knows that the truth of to-day has 
grown out of the truth of yesterday, and that the larger 
truth of to-morrow must grow out of the truth of to-day. 
The spirit of the prophet is that of reverence and gratitude 
toward the brave and noble thinkers and workers of the 
past upon whose foundations we of to-day must build 
if our work is to abide. ‘‘Other men labored, and we 
have entered into their labors.”’ 

I write this with the ineffaceable impression of a 
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great and vital personality upon my mind,—a true 
prophet of the modern type, uttering burning words of 
conviction, fraught with weightiest import for the churches 
of America. The speaker was Bishop John H. Vincent 
of the Methodist Church, and the occasion an address 
before the Southern Baptist Theological School, upon 
‘‘The Sunday-school of Yesterday and To-morrow.” 
It would manifestly be impossible to give, even in out- 
line, a report of Bishop Vincent’s address. I can but 
express the wish that it could be delivered before a large 
audience of Unitarians, Unitarian parents as well as 
ministers; for the address dealt with those large and vital 
principles that concern Sunday-school work in all de- 
nominations. Bishop Vincent did not forget, however, 
that he was addressing a body of theological students 
destined to the ministry of Baptist churches. The 
fact of his being asked to speak before this body is in 
itself an indication that a change is coming over the spirit 
of the Southern Baptist churches, or, at all events, over 
the reputed conservatism of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. The bishop certainly ‘‘improved the 
opportunity” to utter truths that one can hardly sup- 
pose to have been commonplace to the students of 
that institution. It was refreshing to hear a great and 
trusted leader of a conservative ecclesiastical body urge 
upon the students of a still more conservative body 
the imperative duty of making themselves familiar with 
the results of modern Biblical scholarship, of taking 
up the historical study of the Bible in a frank and thorough 
fashion, and not looking down with ignorant contempt 
upon the labors of reverent and faithful scholars. 

Those who are cognizant of the attitude of this school 
in the past toward the ‘‘Chicago influence’”—the work 
of the late President Harper and his colleagues—will 
appreciate the significance of Bishop Vincent’s words. 
It is also noteworthy that one of the Chicago University 
professors followed Bishop Vincent with a lecture in 
the same course. Still more remarkable were the utter- 
ances of Bishop Vincent upon the methods of modern 
‘“‘revivalism.’’ They were uttered with a weight of em- 
phasis and a studied deliberation that were manifestly 
intended to impress them upon his hearers. After 
speaking of the work of religious education in relation 
to the natural unfolding of the spiritual life in the young, 
and the need of being familiar with the results of the 
work of the great modern psychologists in its bearing upon 
the religious phases of adolescence, the bishop said, ‘‘Do 
not send for an evangelist, or for two evangelists,—a 
singing and a preaching evangelist,—to conduct a re- 
vival in your church.’’ The bishop expressed his distrust 
in the efficacy of ‘‘conversion” brought about under 
the influence of the superheated emotionalism of such 
revivals. He said they contributed something to the 
arithmetic of the churches, to addition, and also to 
subtraction, and often to distraction. ‘Times of re- 
freshing and seasons of special visitation are to be ex- 
pected; but let them grow up out of, and be the result of, 
the earnest, consecrated work of the pastor every Sunday 
in the year. In this connection Bishop Vincent ad- 
vised the students to read Prof. William James’s ‘‘Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience,” Stanley Hall’s ‘‘Ado- 
lescence,” and Prof. Frederick M. Davenport’s ‘‘ Primi- 
tive Traits in Religious Revivals.” Of the latter he said, 
“Tt is a radical book, but read it.’’ 

One who is not familiar with the religious atmosphere 
of the South, and particularly of Louisville——which 
might be called the theological centre and hot-bed of 
Southern orthodoxy,—cannot imagine the impression— 
the sensation, one might say—that such an address 
would be likely to produce upon persons brought up to 
believe that the ‘‘revival service” is the normal and 
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most effective instrument of feligious propaganda. 
Only a year ago Louisville was afflicted with a very 
orgy of revival fanaticism, which was followed by the 
very ‘‘distractions” that Bishop Vincent referred to, 
and by feats of religious arithmetic on the part of the 
professional evangelists that were a puzzle to the con- 
scientious local ministers, and were the cause of no small 
scandal in the city. Claims of seven thousand ‘‘con- 
versions” in the city had to be scaled down to less than 
one thousand, many of which were those of children 
of immature age. Echoes and after-claps of ‘‘the 
great revival” are still heard, and it rarely happens that 
some one or more of the churches are not “‘laboring for 
a revival” with a professional in charge of the services. 
Efforts will probably be made to procure the services 
of the evangelist who gained such notoriety in Great 
Britain by his rabid attack upon Unitarians. But we 
are accustomed to that sort of vituperation down here. 
Happily the stings have been drawn from the fiery verbal 
serpents that such men twirl about their heads: they 
hurt nobody but the men who use them. Bishop Vin- 
cent’s splendidly sane and courageous address was a 
good moral antidote. We must hope that its effects 
will be wide-spread and lasting, and that the words of 
Prof. Davenport will prove true even here, that ‘‘those 
who are preaching a revival of old-time revivalism in 
the highly developed sections of America are fighting 
against the stars in their courses. It will require more 
rational methods to win men in the modern age. Prim- 
itive religious habits are being sloughed off, and popular 
religious movements will assume new forces in harmony 
with modern improvement and enlightenment.” 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


From Rapallo. 


Rapallo, on the Italian Riviera, is beautiful for situa- 
tion, if not the joy of the whole earth. The mountains 
stand round about it in evergreen semicircle on the 
north, sheltering it from the rude and blustering winds 
of the snow-covered Apennines. To the south stretches 
a long, narrow bay of blue water that in the distance 
merges and is lost in the Mediterranean. Perhaps 
there is no spot all along this famous shore with a more 
equable temperature; shut in as it is between two high 
rocky promontories. People who cannot winter in 
Florence, or on the shores of the Genevan Lake, or in the 
great Italian cities, find in its genial air the breath they 
need. 

Here we opened our eyes upon the New Year 1906. 
We came just at the time of the olive harvest. It is 
still in full swing. All hills and valleys, far out and far 
up as eye can see, are covered with millions upon millions 
of olive-trees, and laden with tons upon tons of fruit. 
No matter how long the walks we take or in what di- 
rection we go, we find everybody, his wife, and his chil- 
dren, gathering the prolific crop. The process is inter- 
esting. Everybody gets up into a tree, either as a boy 
would climb for nuts or apples or by use of a short ladder. 
He shakes vigorously. Down rains the thoroughly 
ripened olives. But to shake is not enough. He has 
a long bamboo, not unlike a fishing-rod, that will reach 
to the outer and uppermost branchlets. With this he 
shakes every bough on which an obstinately clinging 
olive is seen to hang until that tree is stripped of all 
that it earned by last year’s labors. Then his wife, 
children, sometimes children’s children, fall to and gather 
into baskets. When this particular tree is one of a 
hundred or a thousand, it may well be imagined how 
slowly the olive harvest must proceed. Everybody’s 
neighbor is as busy as himself. Old men and children, 
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young men and maidens, are met on all paths with their 
baskets filled and heavy with this dark, cherry-like fruit. 
When the harvest is ended, these olives will find their 
way to the oil mills, and come over to you, very likely 
ae the guise of olive oil, with the word Lucca as trade- 
mark. 

Rapallo has its eleven thousand inhabitants. Where 
they all live is the question that puts itself to the new- 
comer; for some twenty or thirty hotels down near the 
blue waters of the bay, with here and there a villa upon 
some eminence a little further up, is all that he sees. 
But, when he has clambered the mountain paths that 
run everywhere amid the silvery gray olive forests, he 
finds all the slopes populous. There are lovely villas 
and lowly homes quite up to eighteen hundred or two 
thousand feet. The songs of happy children and the 
singing of the finch or the canary enlivens all the semi- 
circle of sheltering hills. It seems a happy life and 
land. One thinks that, when after ‘‘the federation 
of the world’ we arrive at ‘‘the disarmament of the 
world,’”’ he himself wouldn’t mind having his own vine 
and fig-tree on one of these quiet paths that run amid 
the hills. These present inhabitants, he is told, are 
severely taxed, the rich to nearly one-third of their in- 
come, the poor within an inch of their lives. But, the 
rage of militarism once a thing of the past, all this 
would be changed. Even as it is, one sees no poor here 
so poor as he sees everywhere in England. Squalor, 
rags, filth, and wretchedness are not in evidence. We 
are continually struck by the comfortable clothing and 
the general air of respectability of the common people; 
and on Saturdays, the market days, there are thousands 
of them present for observation. During the three weeks 


_and more that we have been here we have seen but one 


person drunk, and he was, like Tam O’Shanter, altogether 
‘“‘glorious.” Probably among the native population 
we have not seen a single teetotaler. One extreme has 
not yet provoked the other, probably never will. 

If the wealthy families, who have so many costly 
villas all along this evergreen coast, are taxed to nearly 
a third of their income, then their income must exceed 
that common to most English and American rich families. 
Like the landed aristocracy of England, they have not 
one of these magnificent homes, but many. ‘They are 
here in spring, there in summer, elsewhere in autumn, 
and at Rome or Naples, sumptuously entertaining, 
in winter. The art of making one’s abode beautiful 
to all beholders is certainly theirs. It is not pretentious; 
but the exquisite wrought-iron work, the delicately 
arched triple-paned windows, with their elaborate 
designs and traceries, the solid marble copings to walls, 
the ornate marble cornices and main entrances, the 
facades brilliant with gold and blue and every tint that 
can render effective this exterior decorative art so dear 
to the heart of the Italian,—all these conspire with many 
another detail to testify that, even after the govern- 
ment has taken the third of their income from these 
wealthy ones, there still must remain plenty of money 
in the purse. Everybody will declare that Italy is a 
poverty-stricken land, but neither in high life nor in the 
life of the laborers is this the outward appearance in 
the region round about Rapallo. 

This region roundabout is rich in walks, climbs, 
drives, and excursions by train or ’bus. Almost always 
at the end of each of these is a point of interest,—an 
old ruin, an ancient shrine, the scene of a miracle in the 
days when signs and wonders multiplied on the earth, 
a church with a painting by painter of world-wide fame, 
a little town quite unique in its exceptionally happy 
home life and steady industrial prosperity. But, even 
if one has no such point in view, his walk or drive is, 
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from first to last, unfailingly full of interest. The brill- 
iancy of the day, the flash of the sea, the silvery green 
slopes with golden oranges dotted about here and there, 
the winding of the path or road, with some fresh views 
at every bend, with the sweet air, rose-scented even in 
January, tempt to abundant life out of doors. 

A walk of forty minutes from our hotel—the Miramare 
—hbrings one into the lovely valley of Val Christi. 
In the year 1204 a few Genoese ladies, of noble birth, 
came hither to live with Christ. Its solitude was itself 
delightful, and they were apart from the gay and fast 
life of the splendid city. Here was no temptation from 
the social usages, the indifferent morals, of the life of 
their day. Here it would be easy, as they most earnestly 
desired, to hide their daily life with Christ in God. They 
built themselves a charming little house of prayer and 
praise. They lavished upon it their love and their wealth. 
Its stones ‘‘to beauty grew.” An exceedingly small 
church, twenty-five or thirty worshippers, would have 
filled it. And then arose, towering high above their 
church and their conventional abode, a campanile, with 
arcaded story above arcaded story, from which sweet- 
toned bells rang forth the hours for prayer. This alone 
to-day remains intact. The costly little church now 
has left but a bit of the choir’s crumbling wall. Its 
elaborate portal, its stained glass, its Gothic windows, 
its delicate marble pillars, have succumbed to the neglect 
of the last three hundred years. Even the dependencies 
that grew up around this abode of piety,—the abodes 
of those who tilled the ground and tended flock or herd,— 
all have gone. But, as one sits near this monument, 
this campanile of so much grace and so much suggestive- 
ness, the life of these sisters of Christ rises and recon- 
structs itself. He cannot be wholly unmoved or wholly 
unappreciative. Here indeed was the abode of Christ. 
Here he lived in those who loved him. A peaceful vale, 
open to all the brightness of the day, with its chestnut 
groves, its apple, cherry, fig, orange, and olive trees, 
its clear river of water flowing through, the scent of 
violets on its delightful air, it still is, to an eye fixed upon 
the invisible, what those devout Genoese made it, what 
seven centuries have not ceased to call it, Val Christe 
(the Valley of Christ). Tranquil retreat, peaceful spot, 
its poetry, sentiment, ideal, abides. It invites us again 
and again. 

Another walk of an hour and a quarter is full of 
attractiveness. At first it takes one over an old Roman 
road that Aurelius, and Hannibal also, knew. ‘Then, 
ever mounting, in long windings above the rocky shore, 


past many ornate villas and tree-embowered hillside - 


homes, it brings him to an elevated point, at an acute 
angle of the way, whence he looks down upon a little 
town singular not only in situation, but in its general 
appearance and characteristics. It has about three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. They are all snugly 
sheltered down there, in a narrow space, between two 
wood-clad hills. From a green background the homes 
of these people gleam out with a freshness and beauty 
that gives something like a glad surprise. You see at 
once, in the size, the air of thrift and comfort, that the 
place has, besides the charm of location, every indica- 
tion of exceptional prosperity. This little town is 
Zoagli; and, when you learn what there is peculiar 
about it, you feel more that, if Ruskin had known it, 
it would have rejoiced his heart, and he would have 
sounded forth its praise to the ends of the earth. For 
here people live happily, thriftily, an exceedingly sim- 
ple, comfortable, and prosperous life, far from the com- 
petition and grasping combinations of our time. Where 
could one find another little town like Zoagli? Only 
in the land of the ideal, perhaps. These large, well-kept, 
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and really beautiful abodes are the homes of industrious 
families. The prosperity of the place is industrial pros- 
perity. Labor is not clamorous here, or up in arms 
against all mankind. Instead of having grievance, 
it has reward. How is this? For this place has long 
been known in Liguria as ‘‘Zoagli the thrifty.” Well, 
this is the secret of its prosperous life. These working 
men and women work at home, under their own roofs. 
In these well-kept houses, with their handsomely laid- 
out grounds, their palms and their fruit-trees and 
abundant flowers, they carry on, as their parents and 
their ancestry for one knows not how many generations 
did before them, their special industry of velvet-making. 
Something like a thousand women earn their livelihood 
by making this silk velvet, for which there is always 
a ready market at Genoa,-Turin, Como, and elsewhere. 
This is why we have these“flourishing families of happy 
working people, buried, as one may say, yet blessedly so, 
in a gorge between the Mediterranean and the Apennines. 

Of other interesting points in this pleasant place on 
the Riviera di Levante, if any care to read, hereafter. 

Ss. F. 


A Lyric. 


Is this wide world not large enough to fill thee, 
Nor Nature, nor that deep man’s Nature, Art? 
Are they too thin, too weak and poor to still thee, 

Thou little heart? 


Dust art thou, and to dust again returnest, 
A spark of fire within a beating clod. 
Should that be infinite for which thou burnest? 
Must it be God? 
—‘‘ Anodos.” 


History and Christian Evidence. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


The controversy between believers and unbelievers 
has strangely ignored the historical argument. Nearly 


all the reasoning indulged is on philosophical grounds 


or appeals to experience. The inherent reasonableness 
of the doctrines of Christianity or its practical benefits 
are presented. These require no research, and Chris- 
tianity is accepted or rejected by most men without 
considering the evidence on which it was first founded. 
When anything in literature is appealed to, it is usu- 
ally only the Bible. Its alleged perfections and im- 
perfections, its truths and errors, are held up for esti- 
mate, while the rest of the literature of Christianity 
is almost wholly unknown. 

For an intelligent estimate of the grounds of belief 
one must take up history, and it is time that people 
should again be called to the evidences as they were 
in the eighteenth century. Christianity had an origin; 
its founder appeared at a certain time and place; he 
had a career; he did many remarkable things, or is al- 
leged to have done them. History gives some account 
of these, and it is this history that makes up the bulk 
of the evidence which must determine the validity of 
the Christian claims. 

That these accounts may be adequately considered, 
they should be collected, sifted, and arranged, so that 
we may know just what we have about Jesus and the 
early history of Christianity,—what evidence of his su- 
pernatural birth, his miracles, his associates, his teach- 
ings, and the practice of the early Church. When the 
whole world is interested to know if there is any truth 
in Christianity, and what that truth is, these basal facts 
should be learned by all. 
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The historical materials are not very great. They 
might all be collected in one small volume, so that there 
is no reason for ignorance of them. Whether one is 
interested in Christianity as a defender or an antag- 
onist, he should master this bit of history as the first 
requisite for a judgment. The main question of apolo- 
getics is, What evidence have we that the alleged facts 
are true? a question that cannot be settled by specu- 
lative reasoning or by appeals to common sense. The 
state of our historical knowledge on the subject is the 
most vital factor in its settlement. We must know 
just what history says of Christ,—the history written 
in his time or soon after. 

The masses have hitherto shrunk from this investi- 
gation because of the supposed extent of the materials 
and of the difficulty of access to them. Its study has 
therefore been left to historians and classical scholars. 
There is no reason, however, why all should not know 
them, as they do the Bible. They are simple and easily 
understood, and there is small chance for difference of 
interpretation. They could easily be presented with 
the notes required to exhibit their historical setting. 
Where there are doubts of their authenticity, or of the 
genuine text, the doubts can be presented. Having 
this presentation, the people can examine the docu- 
ments for themselves, and see just what we know of 
the foundations of faith. The people may as easily 
form an opinion on the credibility of Christianity as 
they do as jurors on an issue at law. The question is 
simply, What are the facts? Is there enough proof to 
establish the miracles or make probable the supernat- 
ural character of Jesus? 

One need not for this investigation read the Church 
Fathers. They are much later, and contain little his- 
tory. Their writings are mainly speculations and com- 
ments on the doctrines of Christianity. It is enough 
to know what the contemporaries say of Jesus,—what 
facts they give, and whether they are reliable, whether 
they had means of knowing, and whether they are sup- 
ported by other historians. Most that the later writers 
contain is what might be written now, being drawn 
from within the mind instead of from outside facts. 
The little that throws light on the history of Christian- 
ity can be found in a few pages, and it may be sepa- 
rated from the speculations and comments of the 
writers. 

Of the early Christian literature only the Bible dates 
near the time of Jesus, so that to decide whether his 
teachings are true we have mainly to study the New 
Testament. But this should be studied with reference 
to the latest criticisms touching its date and authen- 
ticity. Besides the New Testament there is scarcely 
anything that has come down to us which is known 
to have been written before the second century. 

All we have near this time is a few letters by Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hermas, and a few 
references in the writings of Tacitus, Pliny, and Sue- 
tonius. All this could easily be collected and presented 
in a few pages with explanations of its place in history 
and its bearing on the subject. While some of it is of 
uncertain authorship and uncertain time, the uncer- 
tainty itself can be set out, so that the average reader 
can pass on its value as evidence. 

This, then, we say, is what the people now need,—a 
clear presentation of the historical data of Christianity, 
‘of the original sources collected, sifted, annotated, and 
presented in convenient form. There is enough in this 
for forming a judgment on the truth of Christianity, and 
no intelligent judgment can be formed without it. It 
is such that every one may form an opinion for himself, 
which is specially important now when so many reject 
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Christianity who have never looked into its evidence. 

A study of the authorities would either make one a be- 

liever or give him an intelligent reason for his unbelief. 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Mood of Doubt. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ?—Joun xviii. 38. 


We do not put ourselves in a position to understand and 
appreciate the author of this Fourth Gospel until we have 
come to see that he is a consummate dramatic artist, 
selecting out of the acts and scenes of Jesus’ life only such 
as can be made to serve his doctrinal purpose, and giv- 
ing to these a setting of literary beauty and power un- 
rivalled in the other evangelists. This accounts, with 
the depth and range of his thought, for the immense 
influence which this Gospel has had in moulding the 
Christian consciousness. We do not know whether 
his Pilate is a historic figure or not. It might be hard 
to find in his description the actual traits of the Roman 
governor, who, in obedience to the shouts of the Jerusa- 
lem mob, ordered Jesus to his execution. Pilate’s 
‘native hue of resolution” may here be too much ‘‘sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” But at least 
he is intensely real. He seems, indeed, less like an 
ancient Roman than like a modern man. He is more 
like one of ourselves, the product of a cultivated age 
that has lost touch with truth because of the multitude 
of unreconciled truths which it has been taught. 

Sitting in the judgment hall, Pilate hears the clamor 
of the crowd below, made up of what he must look 
upon as uncontrollable Jewish fanatics, crying out for 
the death of the young dreamer before him. In his 
instructed ears also resound the rallying cries of re- 
ligious parties and philosophic sects, battling for suprem- 
acy all over that turbulent Roman world. And, when 
his unknown prisoner speaks so simply, yet so grandly, 
of his life-purpose to bear witness to the truth, the man 
of cultivation looks at him as one harmless enthusiast 
more, and asks wearily, ‘‘What is truth?” It is a great 
scene, greatly conceived. How near it may come to 
depicting what actually happened we cannot now 
decide. But it brings into view, as the dramatist is 
privileged to do, the motives of which the real actors in 
the scene were largely unconscious,—the one about to 
face a horrible death for the sake of that which the 
other does not even believe to exist. 

The figure of Pilate, as we are thus led to conceive 
him, personifies much in the age in which we are now 
living. His attitude before Jesus is paralleled by the 
profound mood of doubt that throws its depressing 
shadow over so much of our happiest life. The cries 
of parties and the strife of sects arein ourears also. We, 
too, have been instructed that many different things 
are true in many different ways. And, while we wait 
for some one to appear who can reconcile for us these 
varying aspects of the world and of our own life, we are 
apt to ask, some despondingly, some more hopefully, 
the same old weary question, What is truth? 

It will scarcely be needful to enlarge upon the way 
in which the foundations of our intellectual deep have 
been broken up, and the little box-like universe which 
was our father’s secure house of faith scattered to the 
winds of destructive doubt. The fact has begun to reach 
into the consciousness of most of us that we human 
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beings are afloat upon one of the smallest of a tiny string 
of glistening beads, held together by the invisible pull 
of gravitation, and flung by the hand of Omnipotence 
across the fathomless abyss of space. Through that 
abyss, at this very moment, not only our whirling earth, 
but the whole solar system to which it belongs, is flying 
at an inconceivable rate, we know not whither. What 
has become of the old, simple ideas of God and heaven, 
of ‘‘life, death, and immortality,” in the face of such a 
stupendous ‘‘change of front in the universe” as this? 
It is only the evident fact to say that for many of those 
who realize the new conceptions most clearly these older 
faiths have been swallowed up in the tremendous sea 
of mystery in which we live. Facts we. still know,— 
that fire warms, that food sustains, that friendship 
cheers, that honesty is the best policy. But principles, 
the great spiritual laws, truth itself,—who among recent 
thinkers dares to say that he has these in his possession, 
or even hopes to have them? What is truth? we ask, 
and, like Jesus before the Roman governor, the vast 
universe is silent. The mob of lesser authorities is 
heard shouting outside, but all that we can make of their 
cries is an insistence on the ancient, traditional common- 
place which our quickened sense instantly rejects as 
false. 

Are we not in a curious case? A generation that 
has had more of new and vital truth poured out before 
it than any perhaps that ever lived on the earth, we are 
yet asking in dire confusion, What is truth? and doubt- 
ing in our hearts if there can be an answer. Something 
was wrong with Pilate: something is clearly wrong with 
us, in so far as our mood is this which I have depicted. 

When the Roman governor asked Jesus that question, 
it was as if he expected to have it answered then and 
there in a sentence. If we are to imagine him as in 
earnest, he wanted to have the truth presented to him 
in a formula—Truth is thus and so—which he could use 
for his future guidance. Truth is indeed something given 
us for our guidance. It is not simply to be known, not 
simply to be admired, not simply to be taught to others, 
so that they may know and enjoy it with us. Truth con- 
cerns us far more deeply than that. It relates us by 
new ties to the encompassing universe of things and 
men, in that it is to lead us, and we are to follow it, into 
more truth. This insight, when we can obtain it, will 
enable us to answer the deeper question, which is, How 
can truth come to you and me so that we may confidently 
accept its guidance? 

Was truth to Pilate, when he faced Jesus in the judg- 
ment hall, something outside himself, that any one 
else could give him in a formula? There are those who 
follow the evangelist in personifying Jesus as ‘‘the 
Truth,’”’ and who say that Pilate could have found what 
he was seeking by turning and following him, just as 
he stood there in his meek simplicity. And this is doubt- 
less so, if we do not give a crude, dogmatic form to the 
beautiful inward fact. Truth, then, for Pilate—where 
was it to be found? Was it not precisely in the haunting 
query of his own thought, struggling for recognition 
in his mind, while from motives of policy or of fear 
he kept crowding it down,—the query whether he ought 
to order that high-souled man to crucifixion, knowing 
him to be guiltless of any wrong? Truth, then as now, 
was no formula from without, but an attitude within, 
quite as actual and concrete as the man before the gov- 
ernor waiting his sentence or his dismissal. It was 
something to be expressed in act, then and there, and 
Pilate failed to find it. We cannot stop to speculate 
what would have become of Christianity if Pilate had 
found the truth at that moment and followed it. But 
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he did not. The mood of doubt was too dense upon 
him, so that he was looking outside himself, to Jesus, 
to any man, for the answer to a question whose only 
real answer lurked in the very soul that asked it. 

What do I mean here by doubt? Surely not what 
Huxley called ‘‘the beneficent demon doubt, whose name 
is Legion, and who dwells among the tombs of old faiths.” 
That is just a clarifying doubt of particulars, which im- 
plies only the critical attitude of an enlightened age 
that will not accept all the fables of a too credulous 
past without careful scrutiny to sift their error from 
their truth. That is the clear-eyed scientific doubt 
to which we owe all the great discoveries of modern 
times: 

I am thinking now of something other than this,— 
of the mood of doubt that reaches below the workings 
and conclusions of the intellect and paralyzes the will 
All honor is to be given to the rational doubt that 
clears away mental error in order that the truth may 
stand forth freed of encumbrance. That kind of doubt 
is deserving of encouragement, not of condemnation. 
The keener, the surer, the more relentless it is, within 
its own sphere of particulars, the better, like the sur- 
geon’s knife, whose work is for healing and ultimate 
health. The kind of doubt of which I am thinking 
is more like a moral disease. Its symptoms are our 
questionings, whether there is such a thing as truth or 
not. It is not a doubt concerning particular truths, 
but regarding the existence of any definite truth what- 
ever. It is the all-corroding scepticism of indifference 
to the higher guidance, and unwillingness to commit 
one’s self to the higher ideals, which I think I am not 
mistaken in declaring to be prevalent everywhere about 
us. Those who are possessed by it see only surfaces 
in the universe, but no depths; only facts of immediate 
observation, but no inclusive order relating them to the 
infinite and the eternal; only the material world, and 
man as its latest product carrying on his half-bestial 
struggle for existence, not the spirit of God moving 
over the face of the whole as its creative and informing 
life. 

Let me not seem to be dealing with what used to be 
called the conflict between science and religion. It 
is not any particular theory of the world that here is 
called in question, but a certain attitude toward all 
theories and theologies which is perhaps a result of their 
very abundance. It is a kind of doubt not unlike that 
of a man who should sit down before a table loaded with 
choice food in great variety, but should go hungry 
because he could not decide where to begin. It is a sort 
of moral Epicureanism, that is anxious to taste to the 
full every flavor in life’s banquet, yet by its very fear 
of missing something out of its pleasure fails to catch 
the perfect flavor of the whole. That comes from the 
appetite for life, which makes us want to live at all. 
But I do not wish to speak in figures only. What is 
the genesis of this mood of doubt with which so many 
in our time are deeply afflicted, and how can it be escaped 
by ourselves? Je 

As it presents itself to my thought, the mood has its 
rise in a moral irresolution like that of Pilate in the 
presence of Jesus. It is not that we do not think about 
truth. If anything, we think about it to excess beyond 
the plainer and less sophisticated generations that have 
gone before, earnest and happy, even if in some respects, 
to us, mistaken. We go to school for the truth, we read 
for it, we have clubs to talk about it, we come to church 
to hear it, we breathe it in almost with every breath of 
our lives; but do we do anything with it when we have 
it? Weadmire it, we welcome it and pass it on to others, 
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we discuss its several bearings endlessly; but do we live 
it, do we follow it and let it guide us where it will, even 
if it be to a Calvary and accross? Do we not stand, like 
Pilate, wearily asking, ‘‘What is truth?” when perhaps 
just before us or by our side it lives—the very truth we 
had, but did not use—in one whom we may have thought 
not so intelligent or deserving as ourselves? 

What shall we do, then? Let us suggest the answer 
by referring to Matthew Arnold, in whose poetry the 
mood of doubt is enshrined in more than one perfect 
example. All of us know the power of that mood at 
times: not all can escape from its thrall as bravely as 
did he. I want to quote to you one of the finest of his 
poems,—the poem called ‘‘Dover Beach” :— 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; on the French coast, the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 


Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles, which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in, 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A’gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery: we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Here is the modern sadness to the full, and at the same 
time its only certain cure. We cannot help the world 
being what it is, but let us be true to one another. Let 
us act on the higher impulses that are within us, whether 
the outer world seems a place of darkness or of 
light. 

We may place beside Arnold’s gloomy outlook upon 
nature the serene optimism of Emerson. He writes 
home from Nantasket: ‘‘I like the sea. What an 
ancient, pleasant sound is this of the rubbing of the sea 
against the land! this satiating expanse, too,—the only 
thing on earth that compares with the sky in contenting 
the eye, which it more contents beheld from the shore 
than from the ocean. And then these pretty gliding 
columnar sails which so enliven and adorn the field.” 
In their individual outlook upon nature we find in the 
two men all the contrast between darkness and daylight, 
but their resulting mood is the same. They both insist 
upon action as curative of the pains of thought. It 
was Emerson who said, ‘‘An action is the perfection and 
publication of thought.” We cannot know what is 
true except by living it. We can prepare ourselves 
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to be led by the Spirit into all truth only when we have 
first followed the partial truth into which he has already 
led us. The mood of doubt can be dispelled by rising 
out of it into-a mood of affirmation, which is ever a 
mood of action. ‘‘I will let this particular truth that 
I now see lead me whithersoever it will.” Let us begin 
by saying that. This was Jesus’ attitude, and it led 
him before Pilate and to the cross. But he was about 
his Father’s business. The universe is so constructed 
as to ratify our moral decisions,—that is the eternal 
lesson of Jesus’ sacrifice. ‘‘Let us be true to one an- 
other,” says Arnold; and, by being true, shall we not 
find that the shadows lift, and the doubt of a greater 
Love beyond the gloom slowly dissolves into a trust 
that our own imperfect human sympathy and affection 
are given us to teach what God is? 

Let me apply this thought in two directions; and, 
first, we are always in possession of truth enough to 
live by. There is often an element of tragedy in the 
experience of those who have been forced by their own 
wider knowledge to give up essential parts of their 
traditional faith, and have not yet won for themselves 
a firm standing-ground in the newer thought,— 


‘‘Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 


The anchor to which we must hold in such a crisis 
is conscience. Says Frederick W. Robertson, who 
himself had gone through a very intense experience of 
this sort: ‘‘In the darkest hour through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is 
certain. If there be no God, and no future state, yet 
even then it is better to be generous than selfish, better 
to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than to be a coward. Blessed beyond 
all earthly blessedness is the man who, in the tempestuous 
darkness of the soul, has dared to hold fast to these 
venerable landmarks; ... thrice blessed, because his 
night shall pass into clear, bright day.” 

The new truth of the timeis knocking at the door of 
all our minds, and nearly everywhere it is met with dis- 
trust. We fear that, if the old apparatus of religion 
is destroyed, religion itself will be lost. The fear is 
perhaps natural; but cannot the same spirit that shaped 
the older forms of worship give us new ones in their 
place? Is God dead? It is to such an attitude of 
distrust in his living presence that we are led by the 
moral hesitation which stands doubting before this 
glorious universe, unwilling to test its resources by 
making any vigorous choice of good, but asking, like 
Pilate, ‘‘What is truth?’ ‘Truth, once again, is never 
a formula, but afaith. It is the inspiration of a pursuit 
that engages all our active powers on the side of the highest 
excellence we know, so that with definite help from us 
the things in which we most believe may come to pre- 
vail in the world. So long as we fear to face the new 
conditions of thought and to modify or surrender our 
untenable beliefs in obedience to the larger revelations 
of the Time-spirit, we shall remain passive by the way- 
side of life, fingering the fringe of the garment that we 
ought to put boldly on and ‘“‘walk in the triumphal 
procession of truth,’’ where we belong. 

Once again, we need only to follow the little truth 
that we know—however little—to come speedily upon 
an abundant supply. Any dish upon the loaded table 
of life will suffice to give us nourishment if we will but 
taste it. Have any of the old inward sanctities been 
shaken by the discoveries of physical science? Are 
the old moralities and reverences in any way less need- 
ful because we are afloat in a ship upon a boundless 
ocean instead of being anchored in a little skiff to the 
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shore? Is there no river of God, now that we have 
begun to trace it to its source? We can rise out of 
whatever mood of doubt into the higher and gladder 
mood of trust as soon as we set ourselves to the doing 
of some task, however simple and homely, that relates 
us truly to our fellow-men, and so to God our common 
Father. What the mere intellectual apprehension of 
truth will never do for us, the moral grasp of it will surely 
do as soon as we are ready to test it by actual experi- 
ment. To love the right by doing it, to revere beauty 
and goodness by seeking to have them in our daily lives, 
to serve one another and our time, however humbly,— 
this is to find beyond a doubt the answer to the great 
question that Pilate missed, that Jesus found. 

It seems to me that we have here the sufficient key 
to many of those problems of faith to which the mind 
of our time is addressing itself with sometimes such con- 
fusing results. The old commandment teaches us to 
love the Lord our God with all our mind and heart and 
soul and strength. People talk as if faith in God were 
something remote from our immediate interests and 
hard to attain, requiring an abstruse process of reasoning 
whose outcome, after all, must remain uncertain. And, 
if we are to love God with all our mind only, we must 
be satisfied with acknowledging that his ways are higher 
than our ways and his thoughts than our thoughts. 
But there is also the love that is of the heart and soul 
and strength. How many of us consider this? What- 
ever our reasoning may come to, faith in God consists 
practically in just facing our daily tasks as if God were 
what we believe him to be, and doing all that we do as 
in the light of his countenance. When we reach this 
point, where we begin to apply our truth, and not merely 
to think about it, however much the complete intel- 
lectual proofs of the divine existence and attributes 
may still be wanting, we come to know in daily ex- 
perience, with all simple, trustful souls, that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that seek him; and nothing 
can take this knowledge away. Or, if we cannot have 
even this simple faith, let us try the opposite. Let us 
for just one day live as if chance, and not law, as if hatred, 
and not love, were omnipotent, and again we shall come 
around to God, though it is this time by way of stern and 
unrelenting punishment for our folly. 

It is the same with regard to the divineness of duty 
and right. Do it, and it will furnish in good time its 
own proofs of divinity and permanence. Discussing 
abstract right and wrong is no fair trial of the resources 
of the universe. Are we discouraged when our first 
feeble efforts seem to come tonaught? ‘Then it is because 
our trust has been too weak, and we have not tried long 
and hard enough to know. Evil can only be overcome 
by good,—each specific evil by some specific good that 
is able to absorb and transformit. ‘‘There is no discharge 
in that war.’ Yet it is a glorious, if an eternal, fight,— 
glorious, because beneath all the turmoil of party strife 
and selfish ambition and low motive, the perfect curves 
of the beauty of holiness are slowly but surely coming 
into sight. 

Last of all, regarding our faith in immortality. We 
go down with some one dear to us into the vale of shad- 
ows, or the darkness shuts down suddenly over a form 
we love. If it is a slow passage from the world of sense 
to the world of spirit, all the way there are the constant 
ministries that have the power to shut from our minds 
the full vision of the lonely future. Then, when the 
end has come, and the door swings open slowly or swiftly 
into the unknown, do there not remain the duties to those 
who are left, so insistent that, if we do them all, we do 
not have many moments in which to stop and doubt and 
question, but just have to live as though life were im- 
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mortal, and, so living, find that our life becomes a part 
of the eternal process even as we can know it here and 
now? 

I am not underestimating the power of thought to bring 
us to the truth. I am simply urging that action is 
really the channel by which truth comes to us, always 
with its suggestion that we are to follow it by willing 
to do something because of it. Only as we will to do 
it does it become really ours. Blindly asking, ‘‘What 
is truth?” we let it pass from us unknown. Becoming 
its disciples, we go out with it in its full power, to bless 
the waiting hearts of men. 

St. Pauy, MINN. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Our Duty. 


Ir we can soothe some aching heart, 
Or calm some sorrow-laden mind, 
Or strive some open wound to bind, 

We should consider it our part! 


Life as a vapor disappears; 

May we resolve, e’er it be late, 

To pit our love ’gainst sin and hate, 
To dry, with sunny smiles, grief’s tears! 


Above the scoffer’s jibes and shouts, 
How might our music upward soar, 
How might we win those brothers o’er 

Who long to cast aside their doubts! 


’Tis not the creed that we believe— 
The formula of rite or prayer, 
Which makes the world divinely fair, 
But ’tis the anguish we relieve! 


O Youth! Age cometh sure and swift, 
Let us not waste the golden days, 
But in our acts, our Father praise, 
So that they may the world uplift! 
—Arthur E. Locke. 


The Pity of It. 


I trust that I did not speak too carelessly in the last 
paper of this series when I described the varieties of 
the belief which a body of conscientious orthodox gen- 
tlemen announced at a dinner party. , 

Perhaps I ought not say varieties of belief, when I 
mean varieties of respect for what are called creeds. 
The passage I now refer to in my last letter is in these 
words, ‘‘We were at table with two or three people 
who knew all about the creeds, and which you would 
accept for ‘substance of doctrine,’ and which to preserve 
‘historical continuity,’ and what parts might be printed 
in larger type from the rest for the incidental reason 
that they were true.’ 

I should be sorry to have anybody think that I regard 
these ingenious methods for assenting to written creeds 
as being unimportant. I wish that any words of mine 
could show to my orthodox friends how great is the 
danger involved when men balance themselves on this 
edge of the ice. I happen to be in a position now in 
which I see all sorts and conditions of men, and talk 
with them every day. I said yesterday to a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine, ‘‘You know as well as I do that, 
if a Unitarian takes a pew in the broad aisle of a Pres- 
byterian church, he will be readily received into that 
church without giving his assent to the Westminster 
Confession.” This gentleman received this statement 
with complete assent. He knew it was true, as I know 
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it is true. I have been told a hundred times that I 
might join the Presbyterian Church ‘‘as a layman’’ 
if I would simply say that I loved the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I was once dining with a distinguished banker. It 
was on Sunday. The dinner was early, so that he might 
take the care of a school of four or five hundred Arab 
boys for whom he cared every Sunday afternoon. He 
said, in the midst of serious conversation, ‘‘Of course 
you do not think that I believe the Westminster Cate- 
chism.” I said: ‘‘Of course I know you do. You are 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and you have no 
right to be unless you believe the Westminster Cate- 
chism.”’ To which he replied that I was wholly mis- 
taken,—that he had stated distinctly in the meeting 
when he was chosen an elder that he did not assent to 
the articles there stated; but the doctor of divinity 
who was the minister of the church had said that that 
need not be taken into account. They needed his counsel 
and assistance, that was enough. And so he was chosen 
an elder. I am rather fond of telling a story of my 
brother Charles, when he was a somewhat important 
factor in political life. He fell in with some political 
leaders, I think from the State of New York. One of 
them said that, until the election was over, they must 
keep the ministers silent. Charles replied, with a cer- 
tain New England notion of what the ministry is, that he 
did not see that: for his part he did not want to go to 
church unless the minister said what he believed and all 
of it. ‘‘Oh, no,” said the other, ‘‘they make us say 
that we believe a lot of things which no man in his senses 
believes, and once in a while we have a right to make them 
hold their tongues.” 

Now in that coarse and hard answer of this man there 
is involved a bit of ‘‘horse sense’? which our orthodox 
friends ought to consider. 

It is danger of dangers to let this American public 
believe that the men in the pulpit have an esoteric doc- 
trine which they do not proclaim. 

Now when you say or think that you accept a docu- 
ment of one page or a hundred pages for ‘‘substance 
of doctrine,” while you disbelieve, or when you do not 
believe in one or another of its statements, you are 
fostering that very unhappy impression. 

Again, there is this gossip about ‘ ‘historical continuity.”’ 
Frederick Maurice, for instance, did not believe the 
Athanasian Creed any more than I do; but he voted 
to retain it in the church service for a matter of ‘‘his- 
torical continuity.” It was exactly as the Archbishop 


' of Canterbury expresses his satisfaction that somebody 


has found that the surplice of to-day is cut on the same 
lines as the dresses in the pictures in the catacombs. 

I am sorry to observe that the phrase ‘‘intellectual 
assent”’ is coming into discussion on this subject. People 
tell you that they are quite indifferent to a man’s intel- 
lectual assent, as they might say they were indifferent 
to the color of his hair. This indifference has been nursed 
by the passion for getting some sort of assent when you 
cannot get the whole. In the course of a month I meet 
about a hundred American clergymen who need the 
warning that they are playing a very dangerous game 
when they try to make the American people think that 
there can be a nominal assent to a creed when there 
is not a hearty assent. It is very dangerous to have 
one creed for your ministers and another creed for your 
people. . 

The New England Congregationalists understand this. 
In some of their separate churches they affect to require 
the creed of that particular church for admission. But 
practically nobody is obliged to assent to it. I remember 
one instance at least where, on ordination of a minister, 
he declared that he did not assent to the creed of the 
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church which ordained him. Again the Baptists are 
pure independents. I believe myself that they may 
ascribe it to their courage in this regard that they have 
so strong a hold on the confidence of the American people. 

With the Methodists I am told it is a matter of geog- 
raphy. In New England, however, any man may join 
the Methodist Church who says he loves Christ. I 
am told that, when you get into the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, you are more hardly treated by the aristocracy of 
their clergy. 

The liberal wing of the Presbyterian Church has a 
plenty of ministers who take as broad ground as do the 
New England Congregationalists. But the Conserva- 
tive wing is still playing with hot iron. 

It is not their own church only which they endanger. 
They throw their whole weight into that increasing 
volume of public opinion, so greatly to be regretted, 
which suspects the candor of the pulpit. 

Now, the American world at large is at one with Achilles, 


‘“‘Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell.” 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Christianity is not so much the advent of a better 
doctrine, as of a perfect character—H. Bushnell. 


& 


It is as impossible for man to live as it is for man to be 
redeemed, except through vicarious suffering —F. W. 
Robertson. 

ae 


Joy does not happen. It is the inevitable result of 
certain lines followed and laws obeyed, and so a matter 
of character.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Fd 


O blessed life! the heart at rest, 
When all without tumultuous seems; 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 
That higher will, not mine, the best. 
Selected. 
wt 


The loved ones are, like myself, dwelling in the great 
paternal mansion of God: they still belong to me as I to 
them. We are not separated. No time lies between us; 
for I, like them, dwell in eternity, rest in the arms of 


God.—Z schokke. 
wt 


Dear children, ye ought not to cease from hearing or 
declaring the word of God because you do not always live 
according to it, or keep it in mind. For inasmuch as you 
love it and crave after it, it will assuredly be given unto 
you; and you shall enjoy it forever with God, according 
to the measure of your desire after it—Selected. 


Sd 


We would not spend our days and years in selfish en- 
joyment simply of that which others have wrought out 
for us. Remembering that the world is not yet fully re- 
deemed, that the spirit of brotherhood and self-renounc- 
ing love is the only cure for its trouble and unrest, we, 
too, would join the noble fellowship, and keep faith in 
our day with these high principles, with this redeeming 
love.—Rudolph Freeman. 
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A Great Metropolitan Church. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is not so much a church, perhaps, as an 
institution, and more largely an influence, 
even, than an institution. It has set a great 
example to the world, and been the inspira- 
tion of new growths and attainments in the 
religious and civic life of the metropolis. 
The man who created the new St. George’s 
is less of a priest, perhaps, than an all-round 
humanitarian, endowed with great stores of 
common sense and practical wisdom. Dr. 
Rainsford, whose twenty-three years of 
exhausting service in the effort to lift up, 
dignify, and spiritualize a great section 
among the poorest and most needy parts of 
the vast city, has met with success so phe- 
nomenal that it were well to study his 
methods, and to seek to apply them in other 
places where the same conditions prevail. 
If he is not the founder of the institutional 
church, he is at least one of its most eminent 
illustrations. 

When most of the fashionable churches of 
New York had deserted the down-town 
sections of the city, and when only fourteen 
families of the former supporters were left 
to St. George’s, he took hold of the discour- 
aging problem of building up a decaying 
institution, and infusing into it a new, 
ardent, disinterested love of man, based on 
the deeper foundations of the love of God. 
He has said that seven of the old families 
still holding on were soon displeased by his 
ministrations and took their departure. On 
the slender foundation of the remaining 
seven he began to work; and, now that 
after twenty-three years of incessant labor, 
ill-health has forced him to resign his pastor- 
ate, the registered members amount to 7,674, 
and the communicants to 4,966. 

But these figures, astonishing as they are, 
but partly tell the wonderful story of St, 
George’s achievements. ‘The life it has 
established among the people of the East 
Side is the greater part of its service. It in- 
cludes some very wealthy men, some, no 
doubt, well-to-do persons of the middle 
rank; but the mass of its attendants are the 
poor working men, and women, who find 
there not only spiritual food, but human 
sympathy, not to speak of intellectual en- 
largement, instruction, amusement, means 
of health and support, not only moral, but 
physical. The uplifting of the whole man 
has been the system on which Dr. Rains- 
ford has worked. His church has never been 
a nursery of incompetence, by the coddling of 
the poor by the rich. Each member, how- 
ever limited in means, has been required to 
labor, as far as possible, with every other 
member for the good of the whole. It has 
been the pride and glory of St. George’s 
membership for each to take hold and bear a 
share in the maintenance of this great and 
noble institution. The feeling of ownership, 
of a stake in the work, and the spread of its 
influence, has been stimulated to a very high 
degree, and the fact of not being carried, but 
of helping to carry, has been one of the secrets 
of a phenomenal success. 

On entering upon the work twenty-three 
years ago, Dr. Rainsford stipulated that the 
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seats should all be made free. The poor seam- 
stress, the clerk on a small salary, the artisan 
and his family, all found themselves at home 
in the house of God, an achievement that 
perhaps no other church in the country, aside 
from the Roman Catholic, has accomplished 
on the same scale. ‘Thus the two principles 
of feeling at home, and helping to pay for 
the privilege, to share in the burdens, the 
joys, the instruction, and every other ad- 
vantage, has made St. George’s a great suc- 
cess. 

The institutional part of the work is too 
extensive, too varied in its many depart- 
ments, to be described here. It embraces 
all the features of a great settlement, with 
some advantages in being closely joined to 
the parent stem, and thus stimulating and 
being stimulated by the influences of the 
church. 

The departure of Dr. Rainsford has been 
deeply felt; but he has not reared a spiritual 
cripple to go on crutches, but an indepen- 
dent organism that can sustain itself apart 
from extraneous support. It would be sad 
indeed if the loss of one man should cause so 
vital an institution to deteriorate. The great 
founder has been disabled; but he has shown 
“the way to do it,’’ and has instructed and 
stimulated by his spirit large bands of work- 
ers. Dr. Rainsford has been a free, untram- 
melled spirit in the metropolis. If nota great 
preacher, he has been something more,—an 
inspiration to better ways of life, to a more 
perfect consecration in the effort to do good 
and bless his fellow-men. He has found 
carpers and critics on his track; but, with 
the manliness of a truly independent soul, 
he has adhered sturdily to his convictions, 
and has pricked more than one bubble of 
pretentious piety and specious morality. A 
saving common sense is religious in its de- 
gree, and in this he has never been lacking. 
If he advocated the reformed saloon for the 
working people, it was because he would do 
what is possible to save men and women 
from the bestial influences of bad drink and 
low surroundings by substituting better 
conditions rather than wait for an impossible 
millennium to save the race. 


Cliff Ruins of Northern Mexico. 


In Cave Valley there is a bench rising 
perhaps 25 feet above the river bed. On 
this numerous mounds, potsherds, and 
broken metates indicate the site of a village 
ruin, of which the huge boulders forming 
sections of defending walls, extensive and 
intricately arranged trincheras, and the 
remains of what was probably a rude smelter, 
still stand as monuments to the strength 
and energy of the builders. 

Further up the valley is located Olla 
Cave, so named from the immense adobe 
olla-shaped granary that stands at its 
mouth, and which was described in my last 
paper. Further excavation in this cave 
brought to light an excellently preserved 
skeleton buried about two feet below the 
adobe floor, near the remains of a wall. 
The knees were drawn up, the elbows pro- 
jecting far behind, and the head, pointing 
slightly downward, faced the west, as do 
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all the skeletons in this region of which the 
writer has any knowledge. Nearby were 
found the bones of a child who must have 
died at a very tender age, as the teeth were 
just beginning to be cut. About two feet 
from these skeletons portions of another 
adult were recovered. Only a small piece 
of broken pottery was discovered near the 
dead. This cave also furnished two ex- 
cellent specimens of oblong stone crushers 
used in connection with the metate, and 
called by the Mexicans manos, some pieces 
of very fine matting of superior workman- 
ship, and a polished mahogany stick.—A. H. 
Blackiston, in ‘‘Records of the Past.” 


How to Think. 


One man succeeds in college—another 
fails. It is an indisputable fact of peda- 
gogy that the difference is to be attributed 
more to methods of thinking than to means 
thereof. It is not so much a wide variation 
in undergraduate brains as it is the fact that 
a man studying prope1ly for one hour accom- 
plishes more than he who studies “at” a 
subject for twice the time. ‘George P. Baker, 
in the Educational Review for September, 
contributes an article on the undergraduate 
mind from which the following is taken — 


As I work, year by year, with these youths, 
there is a sentence which keeps recurring to 
me with renewed significance. It is, “Now 
and then be idle, sit and think.” Unless 
you have recently been reading in the eigh- 
teenth-century literature, I doubt if you 
will associate that with the right person. It 
doesn’t sound like the meteoric career and 
the varied activities of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, but he is the man who wroteit. I 
should like to see that verse written large 
somewhere upon the walls of Harvard Col- 
lege, because, as I work with these under- 
graduates, I am more and more surprised to 
find, not that they do not know how to think 
accurately, cogently (I suppose they would 
not be in classes in argumentation if they 
knew how to think well), but that many of 
them have no real interest in knowing how 
to think well. Many of them mean to enter 
the law school and therefore wish training in 
debate. Many suspect that some day they 
will have to speak often in public and wish 
the requisite training. Far too many of 
both groups desire the end, but care nothing 
for the means, the process by which it may 
best be attained. It is only by forcing, coax- 
ing, that one can develop in these youths any 
interest in thinking for thinking’s own sake, 
can make them appreciate the fact that there 
is a delicate pleasure in the process of think- 
ing. I meet often the type—which you must 
all know perfectly well, only he is a little 
more mature with me, and therefore, I sup- 
pose, a little less pliable—who sits in front 
of you with an amiably receptive expres- 
sion, who smiles gently at all your neat turns 
of phrase, who gives you a feeling that, on 
the whole, your lecture is really well fitted 
to the needs of the class, and then comes to 
the desk to ask you just one question which 
shows his mind has not taken in one impor- 
tant idea from the entire hour. Not only 
that: sometimes—and here is where his real 
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genius comes in—he shows you that (despite 
his receptive appearance throughout your 
lectures) he has not taken in anything new 
for two or three weeks. 

We are developing curious citizens, unless 
we can, in some way, rouse these men to 
more responsibility. Now, it is quite fair 
to say, of course, that the awakening comes 
in many cases as graduate students and in 
the graduate school of life. I think it is 
perhaps a question with all of us teachers 
whether that is not a slightly late awaken- 
ing. I never can fully share in the joy of 
the friends of a young man who has wasted 
most of his college time, when they say, 
“He is working hard, I assure you, in the 
law school,”’ as if somehow that were a satis- 
factory solution for everything. Does that 
recovery fully offset all the wasted opportuni- 
ties of his college life? I believe that the 
causes for this heedlessness in undergraduates 
lie back of college and school, in the home, 
in the very nature of maturer American life 
to-day. Whether we can get at the condi- 
tions in the home or not, we certainly can in 
the school and college. But first we must 
recognize the condition and our present fail- 
ure to grapple with it. Is there not danger 
that, in much of the higher education, we 
teachers are like the builders fitting marble 
plates to stucco walls, or him who makes brick 
without straw?—Public Opinion. 


Great Poetry. 


The real reason why no great poetry is 
written nowadays is that we have no poets 
who have the strength and patience to be 
true to themselves, to say what they have 
to say in simple and unaffected language. 
They are tied to the conventions of their 
art, and follow the shadow rather than the 
substance. They would do well to remem- 
ber the saying of Wordsworth, that a great 
poet has to make his audience, which is 
surely the same as saying that the great 
poet is he who is least indebted to the con- 
ventions of poetry that satisfy a shallow 
present-day criticism, he who is a new 
voice and not a mere echo. And to those 
who have lingered in the treasure-houses 
of English poetry it must be apparent that 
our great poets are at their best in those 
songs that in their sweetness and simplicity 
seem to come direct from the heart itself, 
for the language of all true and great passion 
is simple. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
the great poets have so often been neglected 
for lesser spirits is that their beauties are 
for the inner eye, their harmonies for the 
inner ear, and so do not meet with the im- 
mediate acceptance that waits on the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal of the inferior 
poetry which pleases with a meaningless 
jingle of words; for simplicity of expression 
must not be confounded with simplicity of 
thought, the rule rather being that poverty 
of thought is betrayed by extravagance of 
language. And by thought is meant the 
images and atmosphere which the poet con- 
ceives in his own mind and strives by the 
medium of words to impart to the minds of 
others. The great artist is he who by the 
use and combination of words in no way 
remarkable of themselves produces a strik- 
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ing effect,—throws the glamour of poetry 
over the minds of his readers. To step out- 
side the domain of lyrical poetry for a mo- 
ment in order to prove what an effect can 
be wrought by a combination of simple 
and every-day words, let us quote three 
lines -— 
“The light that never was on sea or land, . . 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun,. . 
The silence that is in the starry sky.” 


These lines have nothing of the adornment 
of rhyme or metre about them: they are, in 
fact, in form and expression, scarcely re- 
moved from prose, and yet they have to 
the full the indefinable essence of great 
poetry. We cannot describe the exact ef- 
fect they produce in us, becatise they chain 
us down to no one fixed idea, but fill us with 
strange and yearning thoughts, translate us 
to other worlds wonderful and changing as 
the hues of sunset itself. Wordsworth, in- 
deed, is a master of the art of weaving into 
the seemingly simple phrase the beauty of 
things far off and dimly imagined, and of 
giving to that beauty the indescribable 
touch of pathos which Aristotle considered 
the chief attribute of all great poetry. 
“Will no one tell me what she sings? 
“Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


And what could be simpler and sweeter 
than the song of Shakespeare scattered 
about his dramas? It is worthy of remark 
by the budding poets of to-day who are 
running amuck among the strange and tune- 
less metres of their own invention that 
nearly all the best and most quoted lines in 
English poetry are to be found in octo or 
decasyllabic verse. The reason for this is 
not far to seek, because in poetry, as well 
as in prose, that which 1s best said is gen- 
erally that which is shortest said, and the 
perfect craftsman is he who is most sparing 
of his material,—‘‘infinite riches in a little 
room.” “I read poetry first for sound, and 
then for sense,” said—was it Ruskin? And 
by “sense” the author of this remark did 
not mean that poetry should be didactic, 
a vehicle for copybook maxims: he desired 
only that it should convey some meaning 
either to the imagination or to actual ex- 
perience. Such a saying as Flaubert’s, 
that a beautiful verse meaning nothing is 
superior to a less beautiful verse meaning 
something, is too foolish to merit argument. 
How can that be beautiful which means 
nothing? 

Such lines as 
“Charmed magic casements, 


the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn’; 


opening on 


or, 
“For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise’ ;— 


lines of simple mystical and poetical beauty 
and belonging to the domain of poetry alone, 
are they not full of meaning, haunting, sug- 
gestive, mysterious? But the champions of 
this absurd statement turn to Swinburne 
to give it point and say: “Here is beauty 
without meaning! Here are words, beauti- 
ful words, and nothing more.” To these 
we would quote the opening line of ‘“Hes- 
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peria’”: “Out of the golden remote wild 
west where the sea without shore is,” and 
ask them to match that line either for beauty 
of expression or suggestion from any of the 
poet’s tuneful, meaningless rhapsodies. The 
reply will be, “But that is the most beauti- 
ful line in all Swinburne.” Yes, for the 
simple reason that it has meaning as well 
as sound. ‘There are many poems we should 
like to quote in support of our plea for sim- 
plicity, did space allow. But turn to the 
“Golden Treasury,” you who would learn 
the way of excellence; for there you shall 
see that, where simplicity is, there is strength 
and grace and loveliness.—Academy. 


> Literature. 


The Philosophy of Religion.” 


It is impossible in a brief notice to do justice 
to these two volumes, solidly packed with the 
results of thought and research extending 
over nearly forty years. How it has been 
possible for one to carry on professional work, 
to do the amazing amount of reading which 
these pages indicate, and at the same time 
have leisure and calmness for the meditation 
and profound thinking which go into this 
work, passes the comprehension of an ordi- 
nary student. No conclusions are jumped 
at and no thesis is maintained because the 
author wishes to bring his thought into 
conformity with the standards of his church 
and creed. We know in advance that the 
author will treat Christianity as the first and 
best of the great religions, the one that has 
the best claim to be described as the universal 
religion; but, without reading what he has to 
say, we cannot know how fairly he has 
weighed the claim of the various religions, 
and with what strength of conviction he 
accepts the supreme ideal of which Chris- 
tianity is the exponent. His style through- 
out is marked with dignity, sobriety, and 
fairness. It is impossible even to hint at the 
many points of view from which he regards 
all systems and the principles which enter 
into them. He is quite as willing to do 
justice to Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Con- 
fucianism as to Christianity. Whatever is 
good in them he acknowledges freely, making 
no contrast between them as false religions 
and Christianity as the one true religion. 
Whatever is base or crude or unshapely in 
Christian creeds and professions he is willing 
to acknowledge, while he holds that one 
superiority of Christianity is its ability to 
outgrow all its defects and limitations. He 
quotes that cheerful saying of Augustine,— 
“Christianity is a river in which a lamb 
may wade, while an elephant must swim.” 

He does not believe that exactness of 
definition is necessary, that truth is revealed 
by the votes of the majority, but rather that 
“rationality is the ultimate test of the values 
of religions.”” He says that with many forms 
and stages of evolution religion is universal, 
and that, while there are many religions, 
religion itself is one. He quotes and criti- 
cises a score or more of definitions which 
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have been offered as final by many thinkers, 
but he thinks that something richer and 
more comprehensive must be understood 
by the term “Religion.” All men, since 
history began, have been religious. ‘There is 
no record which goes back to the time when 
religion began to be. ‘‘When and how re- 
ligion began,”’ he says, ‘‘we do not know; 
but, since man was man, spirit, somehow 
manifest and rendered to sense, feeling, and 
imagination, has been the object of belief 
and worship.” Without going into the 
details of disputed questions, he affirms with- 
out qualification the evolution of the con- 
ception of God in the Old Testament as 
elsewhere. With different degrees of force 
and clearness the thought of God is involved 
in all religions. He quotes with approval 
the idea expressed in the Koran:— 
“He.is God alone, 

God the Eternal, 

He begetteth not, and is not begotten; 

And there is none like unto Him.’ 


Having given many years of his professional 
life to the study of psychology, he devotes 
several chapters to arguments and conclu- 
sions based on the study of the human mind 
as it now exists, and upon the records of 
human development which have been pre- 
served for us. Perhaps his most brief defi- 
nition of religion is the remark that the 
“voluntary attitude of man as a self-deter- 
mining will to the absolute divine will is 
the most fundamental element of religion.” 
He makes much of the environment of ex- 
ternal nature and holds that ‘The Personal 
Spirit will be known and imagined by means 
of the manifestation.” Man must deter- 
mine for himself the values of the various im- 
pressions made upon him. ‘But, from the 
determining influence of environing Nature, 
his religious life cannot escape, and it ought 
not to wish to escape.” 

From the point of view of the psychologist, 
Dr. Ladd is able to take a calm survey of the 
relations between industry, politics, science, 
philosophy, art, morality, and religion, as- 
signing to each its proper function, showing 
where they unite with religion and where 
they have separate interests, but holding, 
withal, that each in its own place has worthy 
work to do, and that neither one of them can 
be allowed to absorb or expel the other. It 
is not necessary to accept all his conclusions 
or his methods to see that he seeks to esti- 
mate life as a many-sided whole. 

While the writer, not being orthodox, can- 
not follow obediently along the track of re- 
ligious experience, nor accept all the results 
of experience as laid down in the chapters on 
‘Religion and Life,”’ yet he does most heartily 
agree with the assumption that the only 
possible basis of a thorough-going philosophy 
of religion is religious experience itself. No 
one need object to the explanation that the 
path of the religious life, or the way of sal- 
vation, must be shaped by answers to the 
three questions: What can I know? What 
should I do? What may I hope? In de- 
scribing the results to which one may attain 
in his journey on this road, Dr. Ladd is 
notably cautious in the language -he uses. 
He flanks all the questions of the higher 
criticism by the use of phrases which must 
be accepted by all parties, He quotes books 
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that go under the name of John, and he shows 
what power was exerted by belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus. He does not discuss 
the authenticity of the books or the credibility 
of the resurrection. 

The weighty second volume is mostly 
devoted toan exposition of the being and 
character of God as the object of religious 
faith, with a closing section relating to the 
destiny of man. To do justice to the author, 
months instead of days should be spent in the 
survey of his lifelong task. One must be 
content with saying that before the reader is 
set an ever-expanding ideal of the divine 
reality, with a most hopeful outlook toward 
the future of the world, which is one, and of 
mankind, which also is unity, and with one 
truth toward which all right thinkers and 
all progressive religions are moving onward. 
For its breadth, its sanity, and the calmness 
of its inclusive charity, these volumes are to 
be commended to liberal students of the 
philosophy of religion, who need a better 
perspective as they look backward and a 
more inclusive charity as they look around 
them in the real world of the religious life. 


THE City. By Arthur Upson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.—The 
name of Arthur Upson was not entirely un- 
familiar to readers of the Christian Register, 
even in the days when it was less well known 
than it is to-day. John White Chadwick 
was one of the critics who first perceived the 
imaginative range and lyrical ability of this 
young poet, and who welcomed him to the 
ranks of singers. The City is a poem-drama, 
set in the sixteenth year of the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius, the action covering 
a period of a single day. It is based on the 
story of an appeal to Jesus, told by Eusebius, 
the fourth-century church historian. The 
drama shows Mr. Upson’s vivid fancy and 
considerable strength; but we like better the 
shorter poems, in which he speaks more di- 
rectly. ‘‘Octaves in an Oxford Garden’ 
have a thoughtful seriousness; and the 
“Sonnets,”’ twenty-five of which close the 
book, are varied in theme and treatment. 
From the last division we quote a single 
example, where we might easily choose 
many for approval. It is entitled “Failures.” 


They bear no laurels on their sunless brows, 
Nor aught within their pale hands as they 


0; 

4a ee look as men accustomed to the slow 

And level onward course ’neath drooping 
boughs. 

Who may these be no trumpet doth arouse, 
These of the dark processionals of woe, 
Unpraised, unblamed, but whom sad Ache- 

ron’s flow 

Monotonously lulls to leaden drowse? 

These are the Failures. Clutched by circum- 

stance, . 
They were—say not too weak—too ready 
prey 

To their own fear, whose fixéd Gorgon glance 
Made them as stone for aught of great 

essay,— 

Or else they nodded when their Master- 

Chance 
Wound his one signal, and went on his way. 


A Ssort History or GERMANY. By 
Ernest F. Henderson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 net.—The interest 
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and importance of this work, the first avail- 
able, trustworthy history of Germany ever 
written by an American author, has led 
properly to reprints: and the two books first 
issued in 1902 are now sent out in a single 
volume, not too large for convenient use. 
On German soil all the great international 
struggles of Europe have been fought out,— 
the Thirty Years’ War, the early campaigns 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
Seven Years’ War, the gigantic wars against 
Napoleon. Germany’s influence in general 
European history has been often under- 
estimated; but for striking personalities and 
events, for far-reaching power, and for per- 
manent results no nation has a history more 
interesting to the impartial reader or more 
significant in its lessons. After chapters on 
the early Germans and the rise and fall of the 
Carolingians, the author makes his way 
through the mazes of medieval German 
history, showing sagacity for the truly 
important, and combining his pictures and 
studies in such a way as to keep continuously 
his hold on the main thread of the narrative 
without giving the reader too much to puzzle 
over. Of especial interest to the student of 
modern European history are the chapters 
on the unification of Germany and the events 
preceding and accompanying the Franco- 
Prussian war. 


A DECADE OF CIvIC DEVELOPMENT. By 
Charles Zueblin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.25 net.—Probably no 
one who thinks about the matter at all 
doubts the fact that a civic awakening has 
become evident at the beginning of the 
present century, which must be numbered 
about the most significant signs of progress 
in the future. Mr. Zueblin shows beyond 
dispute that the civic progress of the years 
since the Columbian Exposition is greater 
than that in all our previous national ex- 
istence. After chapters which set forth 
this new civic spirit and discuss the train- 
ing of the citizen and the making of a city, 
Mr. Zueblin tells us in detail something of 
what has been accomplished in Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Harrisburg, and Wash- 
ington, and ends with a chapter on ‘The 
Return to Nature,’ which summarizes 
briefly features of the growing reaction from 
urban life, the development of suburbs, and 
the redemption of country life. It is a 
book to be read, and then followed by the 
resolve to help on the inspiring movement 
to the extent of ability. 


Forty YEARS AN ADVERTISING AGENT. 
By George P. Rowell. Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Company.—This is an entertaining book, 
made up of bright stories, interesting remi- 
niscences, and frank, personal gossip, put 
together with a deal of quiet humor. The 
growth of the advertising business and the 
mysterious successes of much-advertised 
articles are set forth with a plainness that 
will be instructive to the uninitiated reader. 
Mr. Rowell deserves well of his critics for 
the absolute plainness with which he ex- 
plains what might have been regarded as 
business secrets. He has met all kinds of 
people, and has evidently been interested in 
everything that came under his notice. He 
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Temembers well and tells a good story. Here 
are anecdotes of patent medicine proprietors, 
famous newspaper publishers, prominent 
politicians, and many others, The point is 
never blurred by the question of ethics. An 
advertiser’s business is to make known the 
fact that something is for sale, and imply that 
it is the one thing the public most needs. 
He has nothing to do with the merits of the 
article in question, unless it so happen that 
he is himself also the proprietor, in which 
case it must obviously be something harmless 
to say the least. The bits of personal ex- 
perience in manufacturing and exploiting a 
well-known patent medicine, made up of 
rhubarb, soda, peppermint, and water, are 
among the most enlightening parts of the 
book, which altogether is well worth reading. 


THE SacE-BRUSH Parson. By A. B. 
Ward. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $1.50. 
The combination of sturdy manhood, en- 
thusiastic idealism, and conventional eccle- 
Siasticism in a hero is unusual, but suffi- 
ciently well-managed in this case to hold the 
reader’s interest from beginning to end. 
The rough miners of a small town in Nevada 
are in sad need of mental and spiritual 
suggestion, and the sage-brush parson, fresh 
from England, wins their allegiance and 
affection by hard experiences. ‘The parson is 
no impossible saint, but human in his virtues 
as in his temptations, The novel, while 
emotional and often dramatic, has its lighter 
side; and its individuality places it on the 
list of those stories which are not lightly to 
be forgotten. 


Citmes oF Pauy. By William Burnet 
Wright. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10 net.—Mr, Wright finds in the history 
of ancient cities lessons for the cities of to- 
day. He tells the stories of Tarsus, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, Colosse, 
Ancyra, and Tyana in such a way as to bring 
vividly before the mind the conditions 
that ruled their citizens,and shows their 
various relations to the gospel of Christianity, 
He writes with a dramatic effect that makes 
these brief historical sketches vitally in- 
teresting and significant, discarding the un- 
important in order to bring out with few 
vivid strokes the salient facts which he de- 
sires to emphasize and the individuality 
of the towns he describes. 


SuccEssFUL MEN oF To-pay. By Wilbur 
F. Crafts. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.—This book by Dr. Crafts 
passed its forty-fifth thousand mark several 
weeksago. In itsrevisedand enlarged form 
it will doubtless carry its message of ener- 
getic, well-directed effort to many a young 
man, inspiring him with the belief that what 
others have done he, too, may accomplish, 
giving an equal power of will and patience. 
Senator Hoar declared the most of the suc- 
cessful men he had known excelled their 
fellows, not in exceptional gifts or opportu- 
nities, but in the power of hard work. The 
volume is practical and direct in its advice 
and illustrations. 


Tue Lone Arm. By Samuel M. Gerden- 
hire. New York: Harper& Brothers, $1.50, 
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The eight adventures, in which LeDroit 
Connors displays his marvellous powers of 
observation, analysis, deduction, and syn- 
thesis, are related by his friend, who takes 
the place of Watson as assistant and chroni- 
cler, ‘The first of the stories is perhaps the 
most vivid and thrilling. It has to do with 
a mysterious prediction, and suggests a 
brooding, increasing sense of imminent 
danger to come from some unexpected 
quarter, such as is warranted to produce 
the creeps and incline the reader to wish 
for a companion near at hand. 


- Miscellaneous. 


August Spanuth was chosen editor for the 
Liszt volumes of the Musicians Library Series, 
edited by the Oliver Ditson Company. In 
the Twenty Original Piano Compositions we 
have a wide variety of themes, selected from 
that group of Liszt’s work through which, to 
quote Mr. Spanuth, “‘we see best the man as 
he lived and conquered.” A carefully analy- 
tic and enthusiastic study of Liszt’s place as 
educator, interpreter, composer, and cham- 
pion of musical evolution supplements the 
biographical sketch of his life. The volume 
is attractive in all outward aspects of typog- 
raphy, accuracy, and substantial bindings. 
Price, $2.50 cloth; $1.50, paper, with cloth 
back. 


Bishop Potter’s discussion of The Drink 
Problem, published as one of the What is 
Worth While Series by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is 
the substance of a charge originally delivered 
at a convention of the Episcopal Church. 
His position is that the most determined 
enemies of the saloon are those who never 
use it and, as a rule, know nothing about 
it, and his contention, that it is useless to 
tell the workingman the saloon is evil until 
you honestly recognize that there are features 
of it which are not evil, is no longer startling. 
Readers of this paper, however, will find that 
Bishop Potter is by no means so far outside 
the accepted ranks of temperance reformers 
as they have sometimes imagined. 


Henry James’s plea for purer colloquial 
English, addressed to the graduating class of 
Bryn Mawr College last June, and his charges 
of slovenliness in our national use of vocal 
sound, doubtless make as effective appeal in 
the written as in the spoken form; and the 
book which contains the address, together 
with the essay on Balzac, delivered several 
times in different cities, is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with the title The 
Question of Our Speech. Mr. James speaks 
with frank criticism, which is doubtless 
deserved and ought to be considered. It is 
easy enough for all of us to see wherein our 
neighbors fall short in pronunciation and 
clear-cut expression, but Mr, James has a 
way of driving the question home to one’s 
self, especially if one be either parent or 
teacher. The book is sold for $1 net. 


The report of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers and 
Workers, held in Geneva last August, has 
not yet reached us. But the official report 
of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches has recently ap- 
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peared. It will be difficult to find anywhere 
a book that will illustrate more completely 
the principles and purpose of Unitarians. 
Although the International Council has a 
wider horizon than any national conference 
can have, it is, after all, not the sun that 
shines in our own garden and that ripens the 
fruits and flowers which give us sustenance 
and delight. The report of the National 
Conference will be sent to all persons whose 
names appear in the list of delegates and to 
all other ministers recorded in the Unitarian 
Year Book. Others may obtain copies free 
on application at the Book Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Con- 
gress St., Boston, Mass. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 


The Magazines. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
February opens with an article by Prof. 
Ripley of Harvard University on the “Trunk 
Line Rating System,” which is an important 
contribution to the railway rate discussion. 
Much has been said on both sides as to the 
plan of adjusting railway rates by distance, 
and the railway men have much to say of 
the harmfulness of a distance tariff. Prof. 
Ripley points out in this article that the 
trunk line railways, when they have got to- 
gether and acted in friendly co-operation, 
have adopted. precisely this principle of dis- 
tance inadjusting theirrates. The principle 
is not carried out in a mechanical way, and 
calls for constant readjustment and for con- 
stant co-operation among the railways; but 
none the less the principle of distance pre- 
vails. Prof. Ripley maintains that this sort 
of adjustment should prevail among the 
railways of the country at large, and should 
be enforced by legislation. Prof. Shortt of 
Canada contributes an account of the anti- 
dumping tariff legislation of Canada, which 
brings out one curious aspect of the situation 
in that country. The Canada anti-dumping 
law levies a special duty on articles sold in 
that country at a lower price than the do- 
mestic price in the country of origin. Thus 
steel rails are commonly sold in Canada at 
low export prices by the American makers; 
but, when the rails get to Canada, they are 
subject to the special anti-dumping duty. 
A curious thing that Prof. Shortt brings out 
is that this is a device not of the protection- 
ists, but of the free traders. ‘The protection- 
ists had demanded higher duties as an offset 
against dumping. Their opponents, con- 
scious that the anti-dumping argument was 
strong, legislated against dumping in order 
to deprive the protectionists of their thunder, 
and to resist the demand for a general in- 
crease of duties. There are other articles 
on theoretical and applied economics in the 
number, including a timely account of the 
method of adjusting railway rates in France 
and there is the usual bibliography of cur- 
rent publications and economics. 


Books Received. 


From Philip Green, London. 
Richard Acland Armstrong. A Memoir by his son, 
George G. Armstrong. 
From Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Bradford, Eng. 
The Evangel of the New Theology. By T. Rhond 
Williams. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Ballad of the Whistling Buoy 
and the Shark. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


The Shark went sulking through the sea, 
The hunger pinch had made him mad. 

“T have not had a bite,” quoth he, 
“Since Tuesday, when IJ ate the lad. 


“And he was tough as tough could be, 
His muscles were as hard as brick, 
I broke my tooth upon his knee, 
He really made me feel quite sick.” 


At last he spied a little boat, 
*T was manned by sailors two or three. 

ex “‘A tasty crew is there afloat; 
“T’ll follow in their wake,” thought he. 


He heard the sailors talking loud, 
Their words were of a whistling buoy. 
“We'll throw it over here,’”’ they vowed. 
His evil heart was filled with joy. 


A whistling boy! He licked his chops. 
“This is no athlete tough,’’ he said, 
“A toothsome, tender morsel drops; 
“Tt drops—O happy thought—for me.” 


Just then he spied an object dark, 
Splashing and plunging in the sea. 

“Aha,” cried out this wicked Shark, 
“There is the whistling boy for me!” 


He swallowed it at one fell gulp, 
Although it made him choke and pant; 

He thought it would be soft, like pulp, 
It was as hard as adamant. 


And, worse than this, with"every breath 
A whistle shrieked from his inside; 

“O whistling boy, you’ve caused my death; 
“There’s no digesting you!” he cried. 


And so it was. Between the tides 
They found his body on the shore; 

But on the wave the buoy now rides, 
Jocund and whistling as before. 


Princess Sunny-heart. 
(Arranged from the Italian.) 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


II. 

The shepherd of course was very angry 
at the king for not keeping his word, and 
told him so in pretty plain language, while 
the guards were dragging him from the room, 
His stay in prison, however, proved quite 
enjoyable on the whole. The wonderful 
tablecloth provided him with such good 
things to eat that he was the envy of even 
the keepers of the prison, who lived on the 
very choicest food that could be bought. 
Of course it was not long before the king 
heard of the magic cloth, and, as soon as 
he did, he ordered it brought to him. 

The shepherd now turned for help to 
his magic purse, and by the aid of its never- 
failing gold he bought all that he wished 
for. Of course the old king soon put a 
stop to this by taking the purse away. The 
shepherd now had only his magic whistle, 
but he had a fine time with that. He piped 
such a merry tune that the keepers, the 
prisoners, the servants, even the people 
who passed the prison walls out in the 
street, began to dance like mad. The king, 
upon hearing of all this, rushed to the prison 
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followed by the entire court. The little 
princess came running along with the others, 
and was the merriest dancer of all the dancing 
throng. 

As soon as the king could catch his breath 
long enough to speak, he said, ‘“Take the 
whistle away from that madman, or we 
will dance ourselves to death!’ It was 


‘pretty hard work for any one to keep steady 


long enough to take hold of the whistle, 
so fast and furious was the dance step that 
they all followed. But two of the keepers 
finally managed to hold the shepherd and 
snatch the whistle from his lips. 

Now, with nothing left to brighten his 
gloomy cell, and with little hope of escap- 
ing from it, the shepherd had nothing to 
keep up his spirits except the thought of 
the radiant, smiling face of the little danc- 
ing princess. He had watched her in the 
dance, and laughed to himself as he thought 
how he had changed the sad little maiden 
into this happy, laughing girl. She had 
danced as if it were great fun, and had 
thrown a kiss to the shepherd as she went 
back to the palace with the court. 

“Now,” said the shepherd, ‘‘I must use 
my wits, or I shall starve to death in this 
wretched prison, and never see the little 
princess again.” He examined with great 
care the iron bars on his one little window, 
and found to his joy that it was possible, 
a little at a time, to loosen one of them. 
Several days went by before he could slip 
the bar out; but one glad day he gave an 
extra hard twist, and the bar slipped out 
in his hand. That night he silently crept 
through the little opening, let himself down 
on the ground, and then ran with all his 
might out of the city. Morning found him 
on the edge of the forest where he had heard 
the robbers talking; and, hoping to find 
more good luck in its depths, he flung him- 
self down to rest beneath a large tree. As 
he looked up, he saw that the most luscious 
figs he had ever seen grew thick on its 
branches. A queer thing, too, was that 
black figs grew on one side of the tree, and 
white figs on the other. He reached up 
quickly and picked several of each kind. 
He was eating one of the black figs when 
he felt something move on his head and 
push his cap up with such force that it 
fell to the ground. Putting his hand to 
his head, he found, to his horror, that two big 
black horns had grown right out of the top 
of his head. 

“‘Alas,’”’ cried he, ‘‘bad luck, not good, 
is to be my lot now! Still, these figs are 
very good, and my horns cannot keep me 
from eating.” By luck he now bit into a 
white fig, and instantly felt one of his horns 
disappear. 

“Oh, ho, that is it, is it? One more bite, 
and I am all right. Then, with a nice 
basket of juicy figs, I'll go to the palace 
once more, and, if I do not get all my treas- 
ures back and the princess for my wife as well, 
the king, the queen, yes, the little princess 
too, and the whole court, shall wear horns 
for the rest of their lives.”’ 

Two baskets, one filled with white figs 
and the other with black, he carried to 
the city, and very quickly sold the black 
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on the lookout for good things for the royal 
table. 

That day at dinner the king and the 
queen and the little princess ate the big 
juicy figs with much relish. Suddenly each 
gave a cry of surprise, and the princess began 
to laugh—for she laughed now as easily as 
she used to cry—to see the horns sprouting 
from the heads of the others. But, when 
they found that they each had the hideous 
horns, the queen and the princess began 
to cry: and the king, in a furious rage, 
called for his cook. 

The cook trembled with fear as he looked 
at the king’s angry face, and indeed he had 
good cause to. fear, ‘‘Wretch,” cried the 
king, ‘where did you get these figs? An- 
swer carefully, for your very life depends 
on the answer.” 

“F-{-f-f-f-from a p-p-p-p-peasant b-b-b-b- 
boy in the m-m-m-m-m-market p-p-p-p-p- 
place,” stuttered the frightened cook. 

“Bring him to me within an hour, or off 
will come your head,” shrieked the angry 
king. Each moment the horns grew longer 
and longer, so that, when the cook and the 
shepherd appeared, the horns on each head 
were fully three feet long. It was a funny 
sight, and between tears and laughter the 
little princess was really quite weak. 

The king began to storm and rage at the 
shepherd; but he said, with a merry laugh 
that only made the king more furious, 
“Here, your Majesty, take another fig: 
it will calm your nerves.” 

The king raised his great staff as if he 
would strike him to the ground, but the 
princess cried out: ‘‘O papa, it is the funny 
shepherd who taught me to laugh. Please 
do as he tells you: I feel sure he will help 
US: 

“More likely he will get us into fresh 
trouble,” growled the king. “But I can- 
not be worse than I am, so I will take his 
advice for once.’ So saying, the king ate 
the white fig that the shepherd handed to 
him, At once he felt one of his horns dis- 
appear. 

“Now,” said the shepherd, “give me back 
my purse, or you will all keep your horns 
forever.” 

The king was in such terror that he handed 
him the purse without a word, and in ex- 
change the queen was given a white fig, 
and, as she ate it, one of her horns sank 
out of sight. 

“Now, my tablecloth,” cried the shep- 
herd. 

To rid the princess of one of her horns the 
king gave up the tablecloth. 

“Before I take off your other horn, and 
the queen’s, I must have my whistle and 
my ring,’ boldly demanded the shepherd; 
and in his fear the king gave up these, also. 

The shepherd now turned to the princess 
and, taking her by the hand, said: “I would 
not that my wife should have this horn 
spoiling the beauty of her pretty face: you 
would not wish your daughter to go through 
life in such condition. But, until she 7s 
my wife, as well as your daughter, I fear 
me that this horn must remain,’ 

The king at heart was a jolly old fellow, 
and really enjoyed a joke. So, when he 


ones to the king’s cook, who was always|found how cleverly the shepherd had him 
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in his power, he gave a great laugh and said: 
“Well, you are a merry fellow, and a plucky 
one, so, since I needs must give my daughter 
to you, or have her wear horns the rest of 
her life, the princess shall be your wife.” 

The wedding took place that very day; 
for the shepherd, in spite of all the princess’s 
pretty coaxing, would not remove the horn 
till she was his bride. So she begged the 
king and queen to let them be married at 
once. As soon as the wedding was over, 
the shepherd gave his bride a white fig, 
and at her first bite the ugly horn disap- 
peared. A long and merry life had the 
prince and princess, and so gayly did the 
princess now laugh and smile that she was 
| known throughout the kingdom as ‘Prin- 
cess Sunny-heart.’”’ 


For the Christian Register. 
Howard and the Policeman. 


BY ALICE CHURCH BROWN. 


Howard is a little boy five years old. He 
has big blue eyes, which can look very in- 
nocent when he has been naughty. And he 
is not very fond of policemen; in fact, he is 
very much afraid of them. 

One beautiful afternoon in spring Howard’s 
mother told his sister Dora to take him for a 
walk, so they both could get the air, As she 
had not told them where to go, Dora decided 
upon Wood Island, a sort of park in the out- 
skirts of the city. On the way they met a 
friend of Dora’s, Beth Hamilton, and, as 
she had nothing in particular to do, she con- 
sented to go with them. 

The air was balmy, and, as the children 
walked along, they chatted merrily. The 
two girls could talk so much faster than 
Howard that the little fellow could not get 
in a word edgewise. So he did not enjoy 
the walk as much at the girls did. 

On the way to the park the children had 
to cross a railroad track. When they reached 
this place, they found that an engine was 
busily puffing to and fro right where they 
wanted to cross. It was not until they 
were pretty well frightened and about fifteen 
minutes had passed that they at last got 
across. 

“My! but wasn’t that a narrow escape?” 
said Dora in a frightened voice. 

“Oh, lots of worse things have happened,” 
replied her friend, trying to look unconcerned, 
although her face was rather white. ‘‘Why,’’ 
said she, ‘‘a girl came here once with me, and 
a man chased us all the way home.’’ Dora 
and Howard looked over their shoulders, 
half expecting to see a man running after 
them. Even when she saw no one follow- 
ing, Dora involuntarily quickened her pace, 
and they finally reached the park safe 
and sound. 

In the park was a sort of outdoor gym- 
nasium, Near this was an out-building and 
a place to get rubbers checked while one is 
skating. 

_ When the children neared this part of the 
park, Dora said, “Beth, do you know on 
which days the Gym is open for girls?’ 
But Beth’s answer was cut short by Howard’s 
frightened ery, “Look, Dora, here comes a 
policeman!” and he got behind his sister, 
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Asshe was rather thin, she was not very 
much-protection™to fat little Howard. But 
he clung to her skirts for dear life. As the 
policeman drew near, Howard poked his 
head under Dora’s arm and gazed with 
fascinated terror at him. The policeman 
walked slowly past, totally unconscious of 
the sensation he was causing. Howard 
was very much surprised as well at relieved 
when the man passed out of sight without 
touching him. 

_ After Dora and Beth had stopped laughing 
over Howard’s fright, Beth said she did not 
know when the Gym was open, but offered 
to inquire of the old woman who stayed in 
the. out-building. She had been gone four 
of five minutes on this errand, and Howard 
was watching the sailboats in the harbor, 
when another policeman came up the path 
behind him. It was too late to dive behind 
his sister, so he shut his eyes in silent despair, 
when—“‘‘Hello! my little man!”’ said a cheery 
voice. Howard opened his blue eyes wide: 
it was the policeman who had spoken. The 
big man chucked the little man under the 
chin and walked on. 

‘That was the end of Howard’s fear of police- 
men. He walked on air for the rest of the 
day, for the policeman had called him a “‘little 
man.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Piggy Story. 


BY A. S. TUCK. 


Once upon a time there were three little 
girls, who lived in an old-fashioned house, 
with father and mother, brother and sister. 

There was a large yard and a garden full 
of fruit-trees. In the summer they had 
many kinds of vegetables and berries. They 
had a large barn where were kept a horse, 
a cow, a mother pig, with four baby pigs. 

In the barn the children loved to play. 
The little pigs would play like kittens, 
and each piggy had a name. The smallest 
one. was named Ghosty, because he was 
white: he was the pet of all the boys and 
girls. i 

The next little pig was called Spotty, 
because he was covered with spots of black 
and white: this little pig was always sleepy. 

The third piggy was named Dinah, be- 
cause he was all black; but the children 
did not like him very well, because he was 
a lazy little fellow and always looked dirty. 
The smartest and largest one we called} 
Toby. He had big spots of white, and little 
spots of black, and funny spots of black 
and white, all over him. He was a frisky 
little fellow, with always a curl in his tail; 
and how that little pig could run! 

One day one of the boys took Toby under 
his arm, and all the other little pigs in a 
heap together, to bring them into the kitchen. 
He had given each pig a good bath with 
a brush. ‘They looked so clean, he thought 
he would see how they would behave in 
the kitchen. He just got inside the kitchen 
door when out jumped Toby from under 
his arm, and such a time as they had to 
catch the little fellow! I think piggies 
do not like clean places, for they did not 
behave well in the house, One {piggy hid 
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under the stove, and it took some time to 
get him out. Another ran around the room 
so fast, and he got all tired out, while little 
Ghosty looked on, and allowed every one to 
pick him up. It was not long after this 
that these little pigs were grown so fat, the 
big boys could not lift them. 

Our big cat did not like the pigs: she 
would curl up her back and spit at them. 
One day one of the little pigs got a good 
scratch from kitty, because I had him in 
my play-house with my doll. 

This is all a true story. 


Riddles. 


What mostly resembles a cat’s tail? 
kitten’s tail. 

Which is one of the longest words in the 
English language? Smiles, because there 
is a mile between the first and last letters. 

Why is an egg like a colt? Because it 
isn’t fit for use till it’s broken. 

What pain do we make light of? 
dow pane. 

When is it a good thing to lose your tem- 
per? When it’s a bad one. 

What is an old lady in the middle of a 
river like? Like to be drowned. 

On which side of the pitcher is the handle? 
Outside. 

How many peas in a pint? One p. 

What is the difference between a person 
late for the train and a_ schoolmistress? 
One misses the train, the other trains the 
misses, 

When is a baby not a baby? 
a little bare. 

Why did the coal scuttle? Because the 
chimney flue——Children’s Magazine. 


A 


Win- 


When its 


The Magpie’s Nest. 


Why does the magpie construct a dome 
of twigs over its nest? Most readers will 
say as a Shelter, but it does not in the least 
answer to such a description. The twigs 
are only a network through which rain may 
pour and cold winds penetrate. May it 
not be the case that the magpie is con- 
scious of its own sins, and a guilty mind, 
apprehensive of reprisals, causes the bird 
to build this covering over its nest? The 
magpie is an egg-stealer, and makes use 
of knowledge, gained while carrying out 
its depredations on the contents of other 
nests, to protect those of its own.—Cowntry 
Gentleman, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Boston Letter. 


An Episcopal rector travelling in the South 
met a native who claimed that he also was 
an Episcopalian. 

“But who confirmed you?” 

“Nobody. What's that?” 

“But didn’t you tell me that you are an 
Episcopalian ?”” 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, ‘‘and I’ll tell 
you how it is. Last spring I went down to 
New Orleans visitin’. While I was there I 
went to church, and among other things, I 
heard ’em say that they’d left undone them 
things they’d oughter done, and done them 
things they hadn’t oughter done, and I said 
to myself, ‘That's jest my fix, too.’ I found 
out that was an Episcopal church, and so 
I’ve been an Episcopal ever sence.” 

The Post-office Mission correspondent in 
Ohio who sent me this story said that, though 
he had never heard a Unitarian preach, nor 
read one of their sermons, he had been a 
Unitarian himself ever since he had heard 
that the denomination stands for the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man,— 
for the denial of the ‘‘old heathenish doctrines 
of hell and endless torment.’ This man is 
reading our tracts with keen delight, writing 
after almost every set he receives to tell us 
how much he enjoys them, distributing tracts 
to others, and sending names of persons 
who would be glad to receive tracts regu- 
larly. 

Is it chiefly to the West and to the South 
that we are to look for loyalty and enthusiasm 
in the cause of Unitarianism? Is it, or is it 
not, true, that membership in Unitarian 
churches in and about Boston is not 
merely at a standstill, but is actually de- 
creasing ? 

In the January letter were reported some of 
the many services that are now being held 
in our churches other than the regular Sun- 
day morning worship and the Sunday-school. 
What is the significance of these services, 
and, as we approach the Easter communion, 
can we reasonably expect any definite re- 
sults? Are these services (as an orthodox 
friend to whom the letter was read suggests) 
“fruitless efforts to support a dying cause,” 
or are we on the verge of a revival that shall 
instil zeal into our rationalism and make 
Unitarianism appeal not merely to the in- 
tellect, but to the heart? 

These questions are of vital importance to 
the denomination. It is emotion, not knowl- 
edge, an ideal, not an idea, the heart, not 
the brain, that controls the great issues of life, 
and it is indisputable that in some cases a 
timely appeal to the emotions may produce 
a spiritual experience so real as to affect one’s 
whole life. 

To secure answers to these questions a 
uniform list of queries was sent to the minister 
of each of ten churches of Greater Boston. 
Definite replies were received from eight. 
Two state that formal membership in their 
church is decreasing, but both register an 
increasing attendance at church services. 
Three note a slow increase in membership, 
with a greater imcrease in attendance. 
Three, as further noticed, report a decided 
increase in both membership and attendance, 
while all give, more or less in detail, the 
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means employed to bring about that in- 
crease. 

The Second Church of Boston has a con- 
secration service at Easter which gives its 
children and young people an opportunity 
to be welcomed as children of the church, 
without binding them to formal member- 
ship. 

Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of the First Parish 
of Dorchester often brings the subject of 
church membership before his young people’s 
society, and has at times a series of talks for 


those who are planning to unite with his. 


church and who form his confirmation class. 
He says that all general appeals fail, but that 
his personal appeals to individuals to join 
the church do produce results. ‘The church 
idea,”’ he writes, ‘‘has been neglected. There 
are apparently no special advantages—that 
is, no tangible advantages—coming to church 
members. It is still regarded as a profession 
of sanctity: these are the reasons why the 
cause lags.” 

Dr. Crooker of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, who also reports increasing member- 
ship, has a sort of catechism class in the 
Sunday-school, and has an explanation of 
and appeals for church membership about 
four timesa year. He says that his congrega- 
tion is threefold larger, and that as many 
men aS women are joining. 

Mr. Pratt of Dorchester Christ Church 
also secures his increasing membership by 
personal appeals, and has recently formed a 
“Pastor’s Class’’ for those intending to join 
the church. He says it is not difficult to get 
new people moving into the neighborhood to 
join the church when they learn their terms 
of membership and how simple and reasonable 
is their faith. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole writes that a cate- 
chism or confirmation class has been held at 
times by the First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain with good success, and that 
their young people are taught the meaning 
of the church book and encouraged to sign it 
under the motto, ‘‘In the love of truth,” etc. 
The signing of the book is done without cere- 
mony; but once a year a service of welcome 
is held, at which the names of all who have 
signed during the year are read. Mr. Dole 
writes, ‘I hold that the relation of the older 
group of young people to the church and to 
the study and practice of religion is one of 
the greatest problems before us.” 

Two letters present the subject so definitely 
and concisely that they must be given more at 
length. The first is from Rev. William T. 
Brown of the Church of Our Father, East 
Boston: ‘‘It seems to me that we lack an 
adequate incentive to church membership. 
I speak now of Unitarian churches generally. 
The emphasis is on the word ‘adequate.’ It 
is perfectly possible to have a more or less 
fictitious incentive, but any such incentive is 
a moral mistake in my judgment. The 
necessity for church membership should be 
sufficiently clear for any one to see it, and 
sufficiently strong to be as operative among 
good people now as it was a hundred years 
ago. That old incentive is entirely lost for 
Unitarians, largely so for people of some 
other denominations. What shall take its 
place? I confess I have not been able to 
find the answer to that question. I will not 
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attempt to manufacture enthusiasm. I will 
not capture or try to capture young people 
with fictitious or illusory bait. Their salva- 
tion does not depend on their joining the 
church, 

‘“Membership in a church, it seems to me, 
should mean co-operation in the performance 
of tasks of such magnitude and moral signifi- 
cance as in the very nature of things will 
create enthusiasm, make sacrifice a natural 
and joyous thing, and appeal to the noblest 
and best in men and women.” 

The second letter is from Mrs. Beatley, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Disciples. Mrs. Beatley writes: 
“All through thesSunday-school course and 
later in the Guild we take the attitude that 
our young people will one day become so 
conscious of their divine relationship that 
they will wish to acknowledge it. We do 
not urge this acknowledgment. It usually 
comes at the age of nineteen or twenty years. 
We encourage younger people who ask to 
join to wait till they understand a little better 
the meaning of the act.” 

Mrs, Beatley describes their simple service 
of signing the church book and welcoming 
new members, and adds, “Our ideal is that 
the kingdom cometh without observation, 
and that, while this quiet method may not 
bring quick results, its influence is lasting.” 
She suggests the desirability of having ‘“‘a 
special service of consecration for young 
people of fourteen or fifteen years, with 
special preparatory talks by the minister. 
I think there is an age when the going forward 
or the standing up to signify intention toward 
a good life does good. Some young people 
crave such expression.” 

“When the joining of the church comes, 
later on, I think it unfortunate,” Mrs. Beatley 
continues, “to have young people join the 
church before eighteen (at the youngest), 
for the joining of the church should mean 
subscribing to the Christian ideal. Younger 
girls and boys may feel a glow of this ideal, 
and, if allowed to join under this excitement, 
are liable to suffer a reaction, to find the 
purposed life too difficult, and, failing, to 
become discouraged and turn from the church. 
Older boys and girls hold to a new purpose 
with less variation.” 

Mrs. Beatley thinks that the church 
should be made. so attractive that all will 
wish to join it, the Sunday-school, the Guild, 
etc., each being a step toward church mem- 
bership. Loyalty to the church should be 
continually emphasized. ‘How can I help 
the church?” is the question asked. Then 
comes the desire for closer union. 

The report of the Committee of Covenants 
of our Unitarian churches in 1901 recom- 
mended ‘that the members of the church be 
received into its fellowship by some simple 
public service of recognition, and that the 
younger people of the church be prepared 
for such membership in a religious study class 
under the direction of the minister.” 

Such churches as have followed that recom- 
mendation report an increase in church 
membership, and show an enthusiasm, a vital- 
ity,—shall we not say an indwelling spirit ?— 
that we believe to be impossible in a society 
in which membership is meaningless, 

The inference is¥plain. ‘Yo increase the 
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membership of our churches we must see 
to it that membership means something real, 
and teach our young people, and others, 
what that meaning is, F. W. B. 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


At the February meeting of the Unitarian 
Club, at the Vendome, on February 14, the 
speaker was Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, 
Mass., his topic being ‘“‘Sabatier’s Exposition 
of the Religion of the Spirit.” The religion 
of the spirit was founded by the prophets of 
Israel, above all by Jesus. His gospel was 
not a law nor a doctrine: its essence consists 
in Jésus’ consciousness of filial union with 
God, and his endeavor to animate others 
with the same inspiration which he experi- 
enced in himself. He promised his followers 
the presence and the power of God. In the 
beginning all Christians were held to be in- 
spired by the spirit, but later this claim of 
private, personal inspiration came to be 
considered as the worst of heresies, and the 
mother of them all. With the development 
of the Roman hierarchy and its dogmatic 
system, spiritual religion took refuge under- 
ground, persisting as the inner vitality of 
Christianity, though it was almost smothered 
under ecclesiasticism. From time to time 
it appeared in various movements, until at 
the Reformation it triumphed, though in 
principle only. For in fact a Protestant 
scholasticism soon grew up, which was in 
turn destroyed by historical criticism, ration- 
alism, and religious sentiment. The religion 
of the spirit exists to-day in the alliance of 
theology and scientific thought, in the su- 
premacy given to moral experience and en- 
deavor over correctness of intellectual opin- 
ion, and, above all, in the conviction that to 
possess God a man has only to give his heart 
to him. The kingdom of God is seen to be 
identical with the highest ideal of human 
welfare. 


Prof. David B. Frankenberger. 


David B. Frankenberger was born sixty 
years ago in Lawrence, Pa. Whenten years 
old, he removed with his parents to Wisconsin. 
He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1869 and from the law school in 
1871. For seven years he practised law in 
Milwaukee. He then accepted a call to the 
chair of rhetoric and oratory in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which he has filled till his 
death, Feb. 6, 1906, As a teacher he was 
most inspiring, patient, and helpful with his 
pupils, and winning the regard of all. Hun- 
dreds of young men and women have received 
the impress of his genial and wholesome per- 
sonality in the twenty-seven years of his 
professorship. He was courteous and re- 
fined in manner, a true gentleman always. 
His habits were clean and pure, an example 
to youth in all things. From its inception he 
has been a loyal member and worker in the 
Unitarian church here, regular in atten- 
dance and giving help whenever asked. His 
finished rhetoric and personal charm of 
manner made him an effective speaker. He 
was in great demand as a reader and speaker. 
During the pastor’s absence he often filled 
the pulpit. His addresses_before the Guild 
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were most wholesome and profitable to the 
young people. No man in the university of 
the city was more respected and beloved. 
This is the second serious loss which this 
church. has suffered within the year. Mr. 
George L. Storer, the father-in-law of Prof. 
Frankenberger, died in September, 1905. 
Mr. Storer was the most active man in church 
affairs this parish has ever had. These 
deaths, while saddening us, do but stimulate 
us to carry on more vigorously the work they 
loved. F, A. GILMoreE. 


Books Offered. 


The First Congregational Society of New 
Bedford, in cleaning house, find they have 
a quantity of unused hymn-books,—‘‘Hymns 
of the Spirit,’’"—and wondered if they would 
be of use. If so, we would be glad to send 
them to any address suggested. (Miss) Ella 
H. Read, 404 County Street, New Bedford. 


Books Wanted. 


The society at Buda, Ill., would like to 
have twelve or fifteen copies of ““A Book of 
Song and Service” for our Sunday-school and 
the Sunday evening meetings. Thinking 
some of the churches might have discon- 
tinued their use, and would be willing to 
“lend a hand,’’ we make this appeal. We 
will be very thankful for help along this line 
just now. ‘E. H. Barrer. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, February 13. There were present 
Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Long, Southworth, St. John, Ware, 
and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of January:— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1906.. =a ane $41,629.86 
From donations........ . 5,451.20 
Income of invested funds.............. 3,479.84 
Interest on bank deposits,...........++ 155.13 
Income of Smith Education and 
Thomas Funds added to principal as 
required by trustS..+- esse ceceeeee eee 294.25 
Gift of Mrs. Alfred Metcalf, Provi- 
dence, R.I., to carry out the wish of 
her late husband, unconditioned, and 
eucabliahed as a fund bearing his 
name.- 5,000.00 
Westminster “Congregational - “Society, 
Providence, R.I., as a fund to be 
held in trust for that society..... ae 25,000.00 
General investments, amount received 
for reinvestment.. 250.00 
Investment Church “Building ” Loan 
Fund, repaid on Hoang. 2,057.33 
Books sold, etc... agente 1,632.26 
$84,949 87 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Purposes Mey siev are a eT Oe $0,889.82 
Books, tracts, etc... ° 1,452.41 
Salaries and other missionary. expenses.. 1,050.52 
Expenses of Unitarian Building (includ- 

ing payments on paenenbd of elevator, 
etc., $938.87)... 1,827.81 

Genera: investments and trust. “funds, 
amount invested... -...ssse.eeeereeece 31,204.25 

Investment Church Prciding Ligne 
Fund, loan to church....... 3,000.00 
Accrued interest and all other purposes... 23.73 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1906.-0eeereecseeeerer cere 36,495.33 

$34,049.87 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
it was 


. 
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Voted, To issue as a tract, by Miss 
Ellen S. Bulfinch. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mr. 
John C. Haynes and to Mrs. John L. Whiting and her 
daughters for their generous and timely gifts to enable 
the Association to publish a Centenary Edition of the 
Works of Theodore Parker. 

Voted, That these gifts, together with others that may 
hereafter be contributed for the same purpose, be placed 
at the disposal of the Special Committee, payments to be 
made by the treasurer upon the requisition of the 
president. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Stafford bequest $200 
for reprints of Parker’s ‘‘Views of Religion” and Parker’s 
“Prayers.” 

Voted, To appropriate the balance of the Stafford be- 
quest to the fund for'the new edition of Parker’s Works. 

Voted, ‘To appoint F. B. Sanborn, Esq., Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson, Edwin D. Mead, Esq., Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Rev. William C. 
Gannett, Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, and Rufus Leighton, 
Esq., with the president of the Association and Rey. John 
H. Holmes as chairman and secretary, a committee to pre - 
pare and publish a centenary edition of the Works of 
Theodore Parker. 


The Committee on the New England 
States reported the following vote, which 
was adopted: 


Voted, To appropriate from the special gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grew $sofor the First Unitarian Society, Water- 
ville, Me., and to close the account. 


“Good Tidings,” 


Upon report of the Committee on the 
Middle States it was 


Voted, To appropriate $100 from the unexpended bal- 
ances of the appropriations for Rutherford, N.J., and 
Newburgh, N.Y., for the expenses of Rev. W. D. Smith 
at Hamilton, Ont., for the months of February, March, 
and April, and $1oo for the travelling expenses of Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey and his helpers in the Meadville 
Conference, 


Upon report of the Committee on the Pacific 
States it was 


Voted, To accept the resignation of the William G. 
Eliot, Jr., as superintendent for Oregon and Washington, 
and to appropriate the balance of his salary as follows: 
$150 to Rev. Oscar J, Nelson for work at Bellingham and 
Everett, Wash., for February, March, and April; $150 to 
the North Pacific Conference for expenses named; and 
$150 for travelling expenses in the Pacific Department. 


Upon report of the Education Committee 
it was 


Voted, To divide the income of the Frothingham Fund 
equally between Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute and the Calhoun Colored School. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. J. Edward Wright,D.D., lect- 
urer on the Robert Charles Billings foundation for the 
months of March and April, and to appropriate from the 
income of the Billings Lectureship Fund a sum not ex- 
ceeding $400 for the expenses of this journey, 

Voted, To appropriate $209 additional from the income 
of the Billings Lectureship Fund for the expense of 
Dr. Ames’s journey. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Joseph Wood lecturer on the 
Billings foundation, and to invite him to give a course 
of lectures at the Meadville Theological School in April 
or May, and to appropriate from the income of the Bill- 
ings Lectureship a sum not exceeding $250 for the ex- 
penses of his journey. 

Voted, To approve for the eligible list from which trus- 
tees are elected forj the Hackley School, the name of 
Mr. George O. Carpenter of St. Louis. 


Under head of miscellaneous business 


Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to Miss C.W. 
Faucon, for her gift for the purpose of the International 
Council, and that this gift with all other contributions for 
the same purpose hereafter received be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Executive Committee of the Council, pay- 
ments to be made on ordey of the president. 

Voted, To appoint the president of the Association and 
the secretary of the International Council ex officio, to- 
gether with Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D D., Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., Mr. George Wigglesworth, and Rev. F. A. 
Bisbee, D D., an executive committee to arrange for the 
meetings of the International Council in September, 1907. 


The resignation of Rev. George Batchelor 
as secretary of the Joint Committee of Uni 
versalists and Unitarians was read and ac- 
cepted, 

A request from the Ministerial Union that 
the directors provide tables and other 
facilities for serving lunches in Channing 
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Hall was referred to the Finance Committee 
with power. 

A letter was received from the trustees 
of Unity Church, Eureka, Cal., announcing 
the entrance of the church into the Uni- 
tarian body. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. ST. Joun, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Editing an Author. 


By this expression I refer to the habit, 
rather increasing on the whole, of making 
additions, revisions, or changes in articles 
or poems. ‘This is what is called in popular 
language, ‘‘a burning question,’ among 
writers of hymns and poets. I recall that 
Chadwick wrote me two or three times, 
asking, in an injured tone, why I added 
verses to his poems printed in Every Other 
Sunday. My reply was that I did not add 
any lines, and should never meditate any 
such audacious act. But I was assured 
that stanzas had been added to the original, 
and on investigation found that they sprung 
from an English source. This kind of 
editing Friend Chadwick denounced, and I 
joined in his hearty protest. My error 
came in taking the poems in question from 
an English hymn-book, which was nearest 


at hand, without verifying the stanzas by 


Chadwick’s own book. This is only one 
instance of many where individuals think 
they can improve a poem or hymn, and 
proceed to write something which carries 
out that idea. The entire result is then 
given out as from the first author’s pen. 

I have been guilty myself of changing 
words in certain hymns, and some of. our 
best men have perpetrated ‘the same deed. 
In most cases I think I could justify what 
little I have done. But the confession might 
as well be made that it is a dangerous thing 
to do. One hardly knows where to draw 
the ethicalline. A given poem is the product 
of an individual mind, it is his property, 
and the blame and the credit of its demerits 
or merits are his. How far such alterations 
are pardonable is a question that might 
well be taken up by ministerial circles and 
discussed, at least once. But I am not 
alluding to the minor crime of changing a 
word here and there, while still preserving 
the intrinsic meaning. The chief protest 
of authors against such editing arises when 
whole stanzas are introduced. I have a case 
in point. 

Most of the readers of the Christian Reg- 
ister have either read or heard of ‘‘Each in 
His Own Tongue,” a poem of four stanzas 
by Prof. William H. Carruth of Lawrence, 
Kan. It has acquired a deserved fame and 
will rank among ‘“‘the poems we ought to 
read.” It begins, 


‘A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell.” 


An individual declared the other day that 


a stanza had been omitted from the edition 
which is on sale in the Unitarian Book 
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Room. As I had knowledge of the source of 
publication, and knew that the booklet had 
been submitted to Prof. Carruth before print- 
ing, and as he was an old friend, I wrote 
him for the facts. I stated that we had 
been indicted for the omission of an impor- 
tant stanza, and transmitted to him a copy 
of the lines said to be missing from this edi- 
tion. The following response came quite 
promptly — 

“JT am not responsible for this stanza. 
The four stanzas which you have printed are 
all I wrote. Every week some one sends 
me proposed additions and alterations. 
A clergyman in England has seven additional 
stanzas, so I am told. A Congregational 
minister in California sends me three ad- 
ditional stanzas which he has composed. 
A lady from New England argues with me, 
through six pages, to change ‘autumn’ to 
‘beauty’ in the second stanza. The whole 
thing might have been better, but I can’t 
change it now.” 

Of course this author is safe with us; but 
how will it be in other quarters when we 
behold such a desire to edit, alter, build out, 
and otherwise transform the original? 

I might put certain questions in view of 
this case and others like it. Ought we not 
to be very conservative in what we call the 
editing of material for our own notions or 
needs? Is there a property right which an 
author has in his productions, which makes 
this an ethical question? Is not this also 
an entering wedge for mutilation of classics 
and changes in literature calculated to de- 
teriorate good standards? I know how 
difficult it is to draw hard and fast lines in 
such matters. For instance, there are those 
who scorn the Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament: they declare that it is a diluting 
of dignified literary form. On the other 
hand, very many welcome the book as trans- 
lating into living terms language which has 
become hardened into meaningless famil- 
iarity. Or as another illustration, there are 
those who believe in omitting stanzas from 
hymns and taking full liberty with regard 
to the use of them, while others are stren- 
uous that the full mind of the author should 
be revealed by the reading and entire use of 
ahymn. I fancy there will never be a com- 
mon ground on which we can stand. ‘These 
differences are partly temperamental, partly 
springing from literary tastes, and partly in- 
sistence ona theory. I think, however, there 
are certain rights which an author has, and 
in behalf of those I offer a gentle but firm 
plea. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Ten Years: 1896 to 1906. 


USING THE MACHINE. 


“More hay-racks don’t make more hay,” 
Congressman Reed used to say. Like all of his 
pithy remarks, it contains a lot of keen sense. 
The farmer who wishes to increase his crop of 
hay does not begin by making more hay- 
racks, but by cultivating the soil, and sowing 
seeds thereon. Then, when the time of har- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. : ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 
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vest comes, he devotes himself to making 
more hay-racks, if that seems necessary. 

We have watched the growth and develop- 
ment of our local unions and the national 
Young People’s Religious Union with great 
interest and not a little hope. They have 
been organized and have done their work, 
because they meet a demand, because they 
are the hay-racks needed to harvest the in- 
crease of the crop. It seems to me not im- 
modest to say that the work of the first ten 
years of our life has been very encouraging 
and satisfactory. But it would be futile to 
dwell upon what has been done. The glory 
of any institution rests upon what it must do 
in the future. 

If the estimates of men who have studied 
and are studying the condition of religion in 
our country to-day are to be relied upon, if 
the general temper of the public at large 
is an indication of what we may expect in 
the way of a renewed interest in religious 
questions, it seems that we have moulded our 
little Union together just in time to do a 
great work for the young people of our own 
communities, 

In the past ten years we have been getting 
ready for the work which is before us. Now 
we have the machine ready for action. It 
may be that we have devoted ourselves too 
strenuously to the construction of-the ma- 
chine, but that was necessary. As a result 
we have lines of influence running in all di- 
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rections. From California to Maine and from 
Northern Maine to New Orleans we have 
established centres of activity. Between 
these centres there are innumerable lines of 
common interest and common ‘purposes 
which tie us together into an indissoluble 
union. The great foundation stones upon 
which this all rests is freedom to worship God, 
freedom to seek after truth, and freedom to 
express that truth in service. , 

As we enter upon the years that are 
calling us, we must turn our eyes away from 
the machine, we must cease to achieve and 
gloat over it, but must make it do the work 
for which it has been built. Beyond the 
pale of our own little world there is a vast 
territory which is uncultivated. We need 
to cultivate that soil; we need to plant upon 
it the seeds of religious freedom; we need to 
risk all, to leave all, and go out into the waste 
' places of the world where human souls are 
struggling, and plant in these waste places the 
seeds of the Dignity of the human soul, the 
Divinity of the human soul, and reclaim 
them to the high life for which they have been 
born and for which they have come into the 
world. We must leave the ninety and nine, 
and go in search of the one which is lost. If 
we cannot do this work, if we do not do this 
work, our Union becomes as useless as any 
old coat that hangs upon a nail in the attic, 
and will suffer the fate of the old coat. 

“But,” says the hoarder of relics, ‘you 
may run the machine into some obstacle and 
destroy it. Such work is dangerous, and the 
machine which we have built may be 
wrecked.”’ Well said, but it is better to 
smash it on the field of others than to let it 
rust out in the cold-storage house. If we 
do the work that is demanded of us, if we 
continue the work that has been done in the 
past, we must give ourselves up to that de- 
votion, to the work of freedom in religion, 
with such self-abandonment that we are 
willing to lay upon the altar of our principles 
everything that is dear to us, 

My hope for the future work of the Union 
is that it may convert every single member 
into a home missionary, who is willing and 
anxious to spread the gospel of religious 
freedom. ‘The need of it is apparent, and 
has been forced home to us by events of the 
last year, and is still being forced home to 
us every day that we live. To bring down 
my idea to 2 more concrete statement, let 
me suggest two lines of action by which 
some of this work may be done. ‘The sources 
of the elements of my suggestion are obvious. 
The work of organizing young people of our 
faith who are now in colleges and schools 
into a union at large is now under way. A 
similar project of organizing isolated members 
into a union at large is becoming a reality. 
The success of these two organizations de- 
pends upon the extent to which the members 
can be made to do some definite work, 

In order that the members of these two 
unions at large may do a useful work, I sug- 
gest that the National Union adopt the policy 
of publishing tracts prepared by men who 
are capable of doing it. Distribute these 
tracts through the agency of the members of 
the two unions at large. Let these tracts 
suggest nothing of the needs or the purposes 
of the union, but simply treat of some of the 
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problems about the Bible,—Jesus of Nazareth, 
Christianity, the relation of Christianity to 
other religions, and other problems of the 
religious life which bother and perplex the 
mind of young people. Let the movement 
be purely missionary, and not be togged with 
the appearance of its being a loan to be col- 
lected later by some organization. 

The time is ripe for such a line of activity, 
and I offer the suggestion as one of the things 
in which the Union may do a valuable work 
and assist the young people of the country 
to adjust themselves in things religious at 
a time when the religious problems are 
pressing for solution. By and by we can 
build some more hay-racks. 

Eari C. Davis. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted at twelve o’clock, Wednesday, 
February 28, by Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dor- 
chester. 


Mr. Robert Wood, formerly of South End 
House, will give an address at the Twi- 
light meeting in the Church of the Disciples, 
Sunday, February 25, at 4.30 o’clock. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, February 
26. At 11.30 A.M. in Room 3, Rev. H. D. 
Stevens will open the discussion of the sub- 
ject, “Some Facts and Inferences concerning 
our Missionary Work.” At 12.30 lunch will 
be served in Channing Hall, fifty cents each. 
After lunch Prof. George A. Coe of North- 
western University, author of ‘“The Religion 
of a Mature Mind,” will speak on the subject 
“The Automatic Factor in Religious Experi- 
ences.” Henry T. Secrist, Secretary. 


Rev. L. M. Harman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Western States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of the 
National Conference, at the expiration of six 
months from the date of his acceptance 
(Feb. 14, 1906) by the Western States Com- 
mittee he will be received into full fellowship 
unless meanwhile the executive committee 
shall take adverse action. W. M. Backus, 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Meetings. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The third meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference was held with All Souls’ Church, 
Washington D.C., Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, February 6, 7. The opening 
service was devoted to a consideration of the 
topic, ‘Religion and the Modern Mind.” 
Rev. U. G. B. Peirce of All Souls’ Church 
presided, welcoming, with his customary 
grace of manner and felicity of speech, the 
visiting delegates for whose entertainment 
during the conference the members of All 
Souls’ freely extended their hospitality. The 


first speaker of the evening, President Robert | 7 


S. Woodward of Carnegie Institution, began 
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his address by an allusion to the significance 
of the fact that from the same pulpit on the 
same evening there was to be proclaimed the 
message of a clergyman, of a publicist, and 
of a scientist, 

President Woodward paid a high tribute 
to Priestley as a man of science; and, in dis- 
cussing the results of his incomparable labors, 
said in part:- ‘The period of Priestley’s 
greatest activity was contemporaneous with 
the French revolution, a most extraordinary 
time in the evolution of the human race, 
We have been taught in school to view Na- 
poleon as the great man of that age, but a 
close view by the thinking man makes him 
insignificant beside such men as Priestley 
and the other scientists whose splendid 
achievements have immortalized their names 
The three great lessons to be drawn from the 
ife of Priestley are, first, the lesson of in- 
quiry which led him into the domain of 
physical science and to the discoveries that 
form the basis of modern chemistry; second, 
the lesson of the value of doubt which led to 
his investigations in theology, making him 
one of the most eminent exponents of Uni- 
tarianism; third, the lesson of tolerance, the 
need and value of which are better appre- 
ciated now than in Priestley’s time. All, 
perhaps, may be summed up in the lesson of 
progress.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, with his old- 
time clearness of thought and vigor of speech, 
contrasted religion and theology, showing 
the transcendent importance of the former 
over the latter. ‘Religion,’ he declared, “‘is 
the relation between man and God, the very 
life of God indwelling in the soul of man. 
The religion of the world has advanced ex- 
actly as art, as science, as the physical power 
has advanced; and, just as to-day the physi- 
cal power of a workingman is one thousand 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


TEWKSBURY.—At North Dunbarton, N.H., Febru- 
ary 3, Sarah P. Milton, wife of Francis W. Tewksbury. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.—A little girl about six years of age asa 
member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For particulars please inquire 
through The Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFEE in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


Wiha lady, with experience teaching high grades 

in Boston, is willing to assume care and companion- 
ship of child during European trip, for her own expenses. 
utoring if desired. References exchanged. ddress 
M., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston 
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times as great as it was one hundred years 
ago, so is religion more evident, more potent, 
than it was one hundred years ago.” 

Hon. W. H. Taft, Secretary of War, was 
the closing speaker of theevening. His open- 
ing remarks were a happy reference to his 
Unitarian ancestry and a warm recognition of 
the unspeakable value of a liberal faith. His 
brief and concise address was chiefly confined 
to a discussion of religious tolerance in its 
applicability to present-day problems and 
especially noteworthy as a factor in the 
adjustment of grave ecclesiastical difficulties 
in the Philippines, where Secretary Taft had 
exceptional opportunity for personal ob- 
servation and experience. 

The Wednesday morning session of the 
conference began with a short devotional 
service, Several hymns were sung and 
prayer was offered by Rey. James H. Ecob 
of Philadelphia. In the absence of the presi- 
dent of the conference, Judge Thomas J. 
Morris of Baltimore, Rey. F. A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia was chosen as the presiding 
officer. Being chairman of the council, he 
proceeded at once to the reading of his annual 
address, which was replete with instruction 
and inspiration. He gave an historical sur- 
vey of the conference, supplemented by a 
most interesting sketch of Priestley’s life. 
The name of: Joseph Priestley was given to 
the conference in commemoration of his in- 
estimable service in behalf of Unitarianism. 
Mr. Hinckley then outlined in detail the great 
underlying principles for which our church 
stands: ‘‘For the infinite, eternal, all-wise 
Spirit; for the man Jesus who represents all 
that is true and good; for revelation every- 
where and in everything; for the natural and 
gradual evolution of human nature toward 
good; for evil as a condition in man’s evolu- 
tion, and not as a state to which man has 
fallen; and for salvation as a gradual growing 
toward what is better.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Hinckley urged all the churches of the con- 
ference to a closer union in the spirit of 
brotherliness and to a heartier co-operation 
“in the upbuilding of God’s kingdom here 
and now.” 

‘The business of the conference was next in 
order; but, no sooner had Mr. Hinckley pre- 
sented the matter, than it was voted to allow 
a temporary suspension thereof that the last 
survivor of the famous Hutchinson family 
might sing, ‘“Men of Thought, be Up and 
Stirring!’ An appropriate digression, surely! 
The resumption of business was marked by 
the appointment of a committee of three to 
nominate a list of officers for the ensuing 
year, said committee to make its report 
at the opening of the afternoon session. 
The subject of the morning, ‘Worship, 
Theory, and Practice,” was treated in two 
papers, the one by Mrs, James H. Ecob of 
Philadelphia, and the other by Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Baltimore. Mrs. Ecob’s 
presentation of the theme evinced both 
thought and serious study. She traced with 
appreciable care the development of church 
architecture and the probable effect of its 
varying types upon the moods of the wor- 
shipper. Mrs. Ecob believes that beauty 
and simplicity should be combined in the 
construction of our church buildings and in 
the arrangement of our services for public 
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worship, Even our hymns, some of the de- 
fects of which were pointed out, should be 
entirely consonant with our highest concep- 
tions of God, of man, of truth, and of 
duty, 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, with characteristic 
earnestness and strength of conviction, made 
an eloquent plea for unity (so often lacking) 
in our public worship, for a harmonious 
blending of all the parts of our church services 
(would that space permitted for a complete 


résumé of this admirable paper, but a few: 


words must suffice). Our theory of the true, 
the good, and the beautiful should find its 
noblest expression in our practice, and not 
until our outward symbols are indicative of 
our inward feeling shall we attain that depth 
and sincerity of religious life which is the 
soul’s divine aspiration. Mr. Hussey cited 
instances of the failure of the clergy to touch 
the vital needs of the human heart craving 
for an uplift to some mount of vision where 
it may see transfigured its joys and its 
sorrows, its successes and its failures. But 
little stimulus to better living and but feeble 
comfort and help for humanity’s woes can 
be gained by listening to a diluted solution 


of educational wisdom or to some hoary |: 


tradition concerning the authenticity of a 
certain gospel! Let the pulpit be not un- 
mindful of its supreme function! At one 
o’clock the conference adjourned to become 
the guests of All Souls’ Church at a very 
bountiful and delicious luncheon, which was 
much enjoyed by all present. 

At three o’clock the chairman called the 
meeting to order, and the nominating com- 
mittee reported the following nominations: 
President, Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Rorer 
of Philadelphia; chairman of the council, 
Rey. F. A. Hinckley of Philadelphia. The 
report was unanimously adopted. 

A stirring address on ‘“‘Missionary Work” 
was then delivered by Rev. W. M. Gilbert of 
Vineland, N.J., whose forceful and sagacious 
utterances always awaken an appreciative 
response from his hearers. Mr. Gilbert real- 
ized the vastness of the field for Unitarian 
missions and the imperative need of workers 
whose consecrated zeal for the Unitarian 
cause should manifest itself in a constant 
effort to lift the world to a higher plane of 
intellectual liberty and spiritual freedom. 
A brief discussion followed, after which Mr. 
J. M. Boutwell of Washington spoke of 
“Young People’s Unions,” and Mrs. J. 7. 
Rorer of Philadelphia read a report embracing 
answers to a number of questions relative to 
the work of the Sunday-schocls included 
within the conference. 

“The Use and Ab-use of the Bible’’ was 
most ably treated by Rev. James H. Ecob. 
According to Dr. Ecob (whose soundness of 
judgment is unquestioned) the use of the 
Bible has been narrow and limited, and our 
attention has been focussed far too much on 
the geographical features and the historical 
details of the book, while we have sadly 
neglected those primal truths and immutable 
laws of life and conduct which are its finest 
embodiment. To inculcate its eternal prin- 
ciples of righteousness should be the object 
in all Biblical teaching. 

The adjournment of the afternoon session 
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gave a few minutes for friendly interchange of 
thought and a social chat. 

The closing session on Wednesday evening 
had for its theme, ‘‘Religion of the People, 
for the People, and by the People.” Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of New York defined 
the ‘‘Essence of Democracy” as the best 
possible opportunity for the development of 
every child of God. ‘‘There is something in 
the mass of humanity which bespeaks di- 
vinity,’’ said the speaker, ‘and, no matter 
by what darkness the human soul is sur- 
rounded, it still continues its upward march.” 

Rey. A. R. Hussey and Rev. J. H. Ecob 

added a few pertinent remarks, emphasizing 
the humanitarian note of religion. 
_ It was a great pleasure to hear the noble 
word of courage and cheer brought to us by 
Rev. George H. Badger, secretary of the 
Middle States Conference. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley brought the meeting 
to a close with the thought that Unitarianism 
ought to stand for democracy in religion just 
as the United States stands for democracy in 
political beliefs: 

We should show our faith by our works. 
Mabel M. Rorer, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Bouton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. W. 
Pardee: A portrait of the late Rev. Thomas 
T. Stone, D.D., was presented to the First 
Parish Church in Bolton on February 9, with 
appropriate exercises. It was the gift of his 
children and grandchildren. Addresses were 
given by the present pastor, Mr. Pardee, and 
by two former pastors, Rev. W. J. Leonard 
and Rev. I. F. Porter. 


Iraaca, N.Y.—The first Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: Mr. Heizer has recently 
delivered a most interesting and effective 
series of Sunday morning sermons on the 
fundamental truths of religion, some of his 
subjects being ‘“‘“The God we Trust,” ‘‘The 
Christ we Believe in,” ‘‘The Heaven we Hope 
for,’ ‘‘The Hell we Fear,”’ and ‘‘The Church 
we Believe in, the Church of the Disciples.” 
Unusually large audiences have listened to 
these sermons. The Unitarians are repre- 
sented in the local Inter-church Committee 
which has been formed by all the Protestant 
churches of the city for the improvement 
of local religious conditions. One of the 
ways in which this committee is working 
is through a Sunday afternoon ‘People’s 
Service,” held in the Lyceum Opera House, 
and intended especially for non-church- 
goers. Music is furnished by the Ithaca 
Band. Mr. Heizer has spoken twice at these _ 
meetings, which thus far have been largely 
attended and have proved successful. 


MapIson, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore: Substantial improve- 
ments costing eleven hundred dollars have 
been made to the building. A new heating 
plant has been installed, the dining-room 
enlarged to twice its former size, the kitchen 
renovated, a new lavatory put in, electric 
lights placed on the porch, in the vestibule, 
and basement, A new piano has recently 
been purchased. The adjourned annual 
meeting was held February 14. The new 
quarters were filled with one hundred and 
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fifty people, who partook of a supper and 
listened to the reports and business. Seven- 
teen persons have joined the church in the 
past year. Eight have been confirmed, and 
two infants christened. Resolutions were 
presented and addresses given on the death 
of Mr. George L. Storer and Prof. D. B. 
Frankenberger. ‘Three trustees were chosen 
to succeed themselves, and Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the State Historical 
Society, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Storer’s death. It was the 
best and most largely attended meeting of the 
kind in the history of the society. 


Stowe, Vt.—Unity Church, Rev. E. M. H. 
Abbott: The annual dinner and business 
meeting was held in January. Most ofthe 
officers of last year were re-elected and a har- 
monious spirit prevailed. Twenty persons 
signed the church covenant at the pastor’s 
request, and there is no falling off in interest 
or attendance. The Young People’s Fra- 
ternity held a reunion service Sunday even- 
ing, January 21. A large number were 
present. Interesting letters from absent 
members were read, and this with music 
and voluntary contributions from the local 
members made it an enthusiastic and en- 
couraging meeting. A social was given.the 
following evening which was a_ success 
socially and financially. The Ladies’ So- 
ciety is energetic and faithful, and recently 
sold, with profit, aluminum calendars with 
pictures of church and pastor. The Sunday- 
school is flourishing, and a class for Bible 
study meets on Thursday evening of each 
week. All branches of Unity Church keep 
active summer and winter alike. 


WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr.: The 
Sunday-school will hold a sale in the church 
on February 22. ‘The school has very much 
more than paid its own expenses, so that the 
proceeds of this sale go to the maintenance 
of the church. We have many friends who 
are always glad to help us. A pleasant and 
effective way to help is a contribution of 
some article, which may be sent to the pas- 
tor’s wife, 39 Teele Avenue, W. Somerville. 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Scciety, Rev. Carl G. Horst: A delightful 
social affair took place at the Unitarian 
parsonage on the evening of Lincoln’s birth- 
day, to which Rev. and Mrs, Horst had in- 
vited not only all the Protestant clergymen 
and their wives, but also the Roman Catholic 
pastor and his sister. In planning the even- 
ing’s enjoyment Mr. Horst did not tell the 
guests that others than themselves were to 
be present. Asa result each couple-came in 
to dine, only to be surprised to meet all the 
other clergymen. This gathering was the 
first of the kind within the memory of 
Upton residents, and probably the first one 
in the history of the town. | Mid-week Lenten 
services for the deepening of the religious life 
of the community will be held as usual in 
the Unitarian church. The preachers this 
year are: Wednesday, March 7, Rev. E. W. 
Whitney (Universalist) of Milford; March 14, 
Rev. J. Frank Knotts (Methodist) of Upton; 
March 21, Rev. Charles B. Elder of Worces- 
ter; March 28, Rev. Emest W. Eldridge 
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(Congregationalist) of Upton; April 4, Rev. 
John H. Applebee of Attleboro; Good Friday, 
April 13, Rev. Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale. 


A Burial Scandal. 


A flagrant instance of clerical bigotry is 


reported from Preston, accruing from which | 


an unusual and painful incident occurred in 
connection with the interment at St. Mary’s 
Church, Penwortham, recently, of the cre- 
mated remains of Mr. 
Walton, solicitor, of London, and only son 
of the late Mr. H. C. Walton, a well-known 
Preston auctioneer. Deceased was a member 
of the Unitarian Church, but it was decided 
to deposit the casket in the ground where 
the members of the Walton family had been 
buried for several generations. It had 
been arranged that a short service should 
be conducted in the church at twelve o’clock, 
and that, in the absence of the vicar, this 
should be taken by the curate, Rev. T. F. 
Douglas, the ceremony at the graveside to 
be performed by Rev. Charles ‘Travers, 
pastor of the Percy Street Unitarian Church. 
The funeral party arrived at the church at 
the appointed hour; but no clergyman ap- 
peared, and for some time the mourners re- 
tained their seats in the coaches. 
weather was wild, and rain fell heavily, and 
finally it was decided, in the absence of the 
curate, who, it is stated, had been fully ap- 


prised of and had consented to undertake | 
the first part of the ceremonial, to enter the | 


church. As no clergyman had put in an ap- 
pearance at 12.30, Mr. Travers went to the 
lectern, and from this point read the Uni- 
tarian burial service. ‘‘Although creating 
a breach of canonical law,’’ he said toa_ press 
representative, ‘I felt forced in the name of 
common humanity to take the service.” 
Rey. T. F. Douglas, interviewed on the 
matter, stated that he had never intended 
to have anything to do with it, ‘‘seeing it 


Richard Percival | 


The | 


| was not a Christian burial,’ and that he was 
| ordered only to conduct “Christian burials,” 
| and in the absence of the vicar he could not 
|take the initiative in anything. “It was 
| a matter of grace they used the church at all 
| on account of the weather.” On being re- 
| minded by the interviewer that it was stated 
he had promised to conduct the service in 
the church, Mr. Douglas added, ‘‘I said at 
first I might read the lesson, but on further 
consideration I decided it would be unwise 
| to do so, as it is contrary to the law of the 
Church.” It is understood that some years 
ago the present vicar, at the interment of 
|a relative of the deceased, undertook that 
| which the curate last week refused. Rey. 
| Charles Travers states that he declined to 
|sign a Church of England register except in 
| the presence of the vicar or curate, and he 
| knew of nothing to compel him to do so,— 
Christian Life. 


Dere and Chere. 


A substitute for the kerosene lamp, lately 
introduced in Western Europe, consists of 
an alcohol burner and a Welsbach mantle, 
which is suspended in a small glass chimney. 
Wood alcohol is burned, and the illumination 
obtained is very brilliant, amounting to 
forty-five candle-power with a small portable 
lamp. The light is said to be steady and 
smokeless. 


| 


What appears to be the genuine anvil on 
| which John Bunyan worked in his earlier 
| years has been discovered. It was found 
| by an ironmonger at St. Neots, which is a 
| few miles from Elstow, Bunyan’s birthplace, 
formerly called Helenstow. The _iron- 
monger, in succeeding to an old business, 
turned over a large heap of scrap iron, and 
|there found an anvil, with “J. Bunyan, 
| Hel’stow,” burned in roughly, with the date, 


1647. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Yes,” said the amateur sportsman, Ak 
had great luck on my gunning trip to-day.’ 
“Why, you didn’t bag anything?’ “I 
know, but the last time I was out I bagged 
a cow.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


ie 
A new congressman, as soon as he reached 


Washington, went off to be photographed. 
‘“‘T want my likeness taken,” he said. “‘Cab- 
inet?” the photographer asked. The new- 
comer reddened and looked pleased. “No,” 
he answered; ‘just a plain, every- con- 
gressman,” 


Miss Ascum: “Do you know, I often won- 
der why a ship has to weigh its anchor 
every time it leaves port.’’ Mr. Dumley: 
““ Why—er—the weight is constantly chang- 
ing, you know, because of the—er—binnacles 
and things that accumulate on the anchor.’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


“Why didn’t you put this watermelon in 
the ice-box, as I told you?” asked the mis- 
tress of the maid. ‘Then Maggie, the maid, 
grew indignant. “I did, mum.” “But it 
isn’t cold.” ‘No, mum. How could it fed 
I had to take the ice out to get it in.’ 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


After paying attention to a lady’s pet 
lap-dog, a gentleman asked its name. “I 
call the dear creature ‘Perchance,’” she 
answered. “Surely a strange name for 
your delightful pet, madam.” ‘“‘D’you think 
so, really? I named it after Byron’s dog. 
Don’t you remember where he says, ‘Per- 
chance the dog will howl’ ?’—Selected. 


Many manufacturers advertise their wares 
by offering money rewards to any one who 
will prove that the goods are not as repre- 
sented. It remains for a German manu- 
facturer to give this kind of a guarantee a 
new turn. He advertises, ‘“Anybody who 
can prove that my tapioca is damaging to 
the health will at once receive three packages 
free.’:—Selected. 


Owen Wister, the novelist, who hates 
long-winded preambles and useless ques- 
tions, tells of a man who stood before a 
mirror in his room, his face lathered, and an 
open razor in his hand. His wife came in. 
She looked at him and said, ‘‘Are you shav- 
ing?’ The man, a foe to surplusage, re- 
plied fiercely, ‘‘No, I am blacking the kitchen 
range. Where are you—out driving or at a 
four-o’clock tea?” 


The Youth’s Companion tells of children 
who were overheard discussing ‘“‘what we’ll 
do when we get big.’’ One wanted to be a 
milkman and ride round in a wagon. ‘The 
second wanted to be the man to ride on the 
freight cars and ‘“‘make the round things 
go.” The third, also a boy, could not decide 
whether to be a minister or a grocer. The 
fourth child, a girl of eleven, did not care 
to tell what she would do. “Aw, yur!’ con- 
temptuously cried he for whom the minis- 
try and confectionery had equal attraction. 
“Yur want to get married!’ he said, with 
the traditional blindness of his sex. When 
the boys had run off, the girl’s ambition was 
confided to her favorite aunt. “I wouldn’t 
tell before them,” she said, scornfully. 
“They couldn’t understand. But, aunty, 
I want to be a justice of the Supreme Court, 
and’’—her voice became solemn—‘beyond 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL [508 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in’ New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: ct MacDuffile, Ph.D. 
. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 
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Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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